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The Editor Takes a Trip South » — »; 


OW back in the office where the roar of 
Broadway comes even to the tiny cubicle 
in the rear, the whole incident seems 

trivial, but at the time it seemed to be significant, 
at least, it was a shock for which the editor was 
unprepared. Not that he has not faced racial 
antipathies on both sides of the color line. Ordi- 
narily he would have been mentally on his guard, 
but then, well, he had not traveled South in a 
long time and Christmas was coming and .. . 


“The Crescent Limited was gathering momen- 
tum even before the last stretch of platform in 
the Washington terminal had been left behind. 


* * * 


The revelry and good-natured pleasantry 
which had been so marked in the vast Pennsyl- 
vania station in New York became more notice- 
able at every station as we speeded South. Even 
in the car appropriately named Robert E. Lee 
everyone had seemed in a gay and friendly 
mood. Christmas was in the air. In the dining 
car there was no awkward silence as the editor 
entered; no forbidding and apprehensive looks 
as the steward hastily indicated a vacant “deuce” 
sufficiently separated from the other diners. In 
the lounge car, after some moments of hesita- 
tion, one of the passengers with a sweep of his 
hand graciously included the editor in the range 
of conversation. Occasionally some one of his 
fellow travelers ventured a commonplace re- 
mark, usually in the form of a question as to his 
business or destination, “Going home for the 
holidays ?”—or something similar. 


At Washington during the fifteen minute stay, 
a chuckling red cap had piled high the opposite 
seat, which up to this time had been unoccupied, 
with costly luggage, and outside on the platform 
a group of extraordinary handsome looking 
young men and women were engaged in animat- 
ed and hilarious conversation with a disting- 
uished looking man of middle age, youthfully 
erect and slender, but with fast graying hair and 
face tanned from evident exposure. What a 
fine face, the editor thought, what aristocratic 
bearing—a naval officer perhaps, a member of 
the diplomatic corps, an explorer! Patrician is 
the word for those finely moulded features, the 
editor mused, as the distinguished looking gentle- 
man, amid a noisy chorus of good-byes and good 
luck, boarded the already moving train. 


Above the slamming doors you could hear 
gurgling laughter as the new passenger ex- 


changed greetings to the porter, whose “othe 
end, sah, lower fo’,” resounded throughout th 
car. The faint traces of a smile were still visibl: 
as the gentleman came striding down the aisl 
to his seat. And then his eyes suddenly fell upor 
the editor. In an instant the smile congealec 
and he stood as one who had come suddenly 
into the awful presence of some unnatural crea 
ture. Over the fine features, over that aristocrati 
countenance, there gradually spread a_ pasty 
white film of hate. His lips came together in ; 
thin straight line, his glance became cold anc 
hard. For a brief moment the editor and the 
gentleman gazed into each other’s faces, and 
then with a wordless sneer he turned his back 
and swiftly walked to the other end of the car 


He never returned. In a few minutes a sub 
dued porter came and began to assemble the 
costly luggage, and finally with a weary sigh he 
turned to the editor, slowly shook his head in a 
hopeless sort of way and furtively whispered. 
“white folks.” 

* * * 

In the distance gleamed the golden dome ot 
the Capitol. The last bit of platform was far 
behind. 


Atlanta 

Whatever depressiveness of spirit the editor 
felt when he finally arrived in Atlanta was par- 
tially dispelled when he saw the trim colonial 
buildings of Atlanta University and finally com- 
pletely disappeared when he faced the alert and 
perspicacious young men in one of the classes 
of Professor Ira DeA. Reid. Here the subject, 
“Unemployment Insurance,” in which the editor 
is profoundly interested, was examined with an 
intelligence and earnestness that would be credi- 
table in any university anywhere. 


A miniature cloudburst limited the attendance 
at the 25th Anniversary celebration ‘of the At- 
lanta Urban League. But there were some who 
defied that chilly deluge and paid tribute to the 
work of the National Urban League and the 
conscientious and courageous efforts of Reginald 
Johnson, secretary of the Atlanta Urban League, 
to achieve a measure of social justice for black 
Atlanta. 


The leaving of Atlanta was not easy. For the 
editor wanted to talk more at length with the 
gentle-voiced Braithewaite and to listen to the 
flame-tipped words of the intrepid DuBois, and 
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THE EDITOR ‘TAKES A ‘TRIP SOUTH 


to question those silent bewildered-looking men 
and women who wandered aimlessly and end- 
lessly in Decatur Street, up and down, up and 
down, and to learn what those somber-faced 
students in the halls of Atlanta were thinking 
as they moved from class room to class room. 
The time was all too short. The absence of J. O. 
Thomas, southern field secretary of the Urban 
League, on a mission similar to that of the edi- 
tor’s in distant Tampa, was a misfortune, for 
who knows the South as J. O. Thomas? So, the 
editor left reluctantly for Savannah. 
* * * 


Savannah 

“Talmadge is the sorriest white ever 
born in Georgia,” so said the brakeman on the 
Central of Georgia from Atlanta to Savannah. 
“Roosevelt is the best President the po’ white 
folks and po’ colored folks ever had.” He did 
say colored. This was in answer to the editor's 
simple query as to the popularity of the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia. 

The twelve-hour train ride in the Jim Crow 
coach was not as tiresome as the editor had 
feared. For the brakeman, conductor, trainman 
and “news butcher” all talked, as did the few 
passengers, of the depression, of cotton, of relief, 
of hunger and the hope of tomorrow. A little 
better now than it has been was the consensus, 
but in each guarded statement from white and 
black was unexpressed, but ever present Fear 
lest tomorrow be a repetition of yesterday. 
\s the editor listened to the bits of information 
that came from the mouths of these casual rep- 
resentatives of the two races, he became con- 
vinced that Georgia had achieved for many 
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of its citizens a sort of racial equaliy. Equality 
in wretchedness. 
* 

Georgia State College at night with the moon 
rays, slivering through the moss of the huge live 
oaks, on the roofs of the buildings and on the 
campus paths and walks is unbelievably beauti- 
ful. The editor spoke a few minutes at the Christ- 
mas exercises, and the inspired singing of spiritu- 
als which he had never before heard, such as- 
“What We Gonna Call This Pretty Baby?”- 
will remain {fresh in his memory as long as he 
lives. Over Georgia State presides modest Ben 
Hubert, whose family history constitutes one of 
the sagas of the Negro in American Life. 

* 
Durham 

From Savannah north to Palmer Institute at 
Sedalia, product of the energy and faith of 
Charlotte Hawkins Brown; Palmer Institute, 
where the rousing cheers of an exuberant and 
lively student body left the editor abashed, for 
such cheering certainly deserved a better speech ; 
and then to Durham, America’s most striking 
example of Negro business enterprise. Who can 
view the spacious offices of the North Carolina 
Mutual and the Farmers’ Bank without being 
elated and just a little proud? On every hand is 
the evidence of business efficiency, of business 
integrity and of confidence. Durham’s black 
business survived the depression. Is there any 
more rigid test than this? Here is black capital- 
ism triumphant, and wonder of wonders, the 
theme of the meeting at which the editor spoke, 
a meeting participated in by the business leaders 
of this amazing community was essentially this: 
The Organization of Black Workers. 
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The Education of the Negro Child 5; 


@ By CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


N implication of the democratic ideal in 
A American education is that practical ac- 
count may be taken of differences in in- 
dividual abilities, but not indiscriminately, of 
groups. In practice, however, our education 
may be said to be neither ideal nor democratic, 
although it pays respect to the democratic ideal 
in the standardization of its structure. The stan- 
dardization, itself, is by no means the least of 
the present problems of American education. 

It is a part of the educational philosophy to 
assume that the objectives of education, and 
the social opportunities for pupils after complet- 
ing the prescribed routine are, generally speak- 
ing, the same. This, as everyone knows, is wide 
of the fact and, essentially, impossible in the 
present organization of our society. It is pos- 
sible that various sociological groups of the pop- 
ulation may have an equal number of problems, 
but these problems are not of the same kind. 
It is doubtful if any general curricular prescrip- 
tion can accomplish the leveling in theory which 
the local culture so insistently denies in fact. 

The assumption of this paper is that the broad 
objectives of education are the same for all 
children, but the special social settings, beyond 
the control of the school, must determine the 
channels through which these objectives are 
reached ; that it is the duty of education to ad- 
just its procedures to the character of these so- 
cial and cultural problems. 

There are certain important theoretical con- 
siderations back of the special problem of Negro 
education which should be noted at the outset. 
Insofar as this group is regarded as a separate 
group, the assumption usually follows that the 
difference is cultural, and that this culture is 
African at base. Actually, the Negro in Amer- 
ica has very little, if any, African cultural heri- 
tage. His relation to the American culture has 
been conditioned vigorously by his _ historical 
role in it. The relationship has been very largely 
a biotic one, and the role that of performing a 
specialized function now very largely assumed by 
the machine. The process of acculturation for 
the Negro thus, is one of acquiring new traits 
of the general culture in which he has lived 
without sharing beyond a prescribed sphere. 
This process has been under way, however, a 
great many years, and as a result the Negro 
group in America, having no unique culture of 
its own, lives on different planes of the Ameri- 
can culture. The difference between a Negro 


A distinguished sociologist, the first editor of 
“Opportunity,” author of The Negro in Amer- 
ican Civilization, Shadow of the Plantation," 
and other books, examines the educational 
problems of the Negro child. 


professional family of long residence in the cit) 
and a plantation family is a measure of th: 
distance between these planes. 

The process of acculturation is a slow and un- 
even one, and the rate appears to be conditioned 
more by the special environment than by any 
inherent set cf racial traits. This fact has an 
important bearing upon the problem of Negro 
education. The differences in the environment 
of Negro children vary widely between North 
and South, and between areas of the South and 
of the North. The suggestions of this paper are 
based largely upon the social setting in the states 
in whith there are separate school systems for 
white and Negro children, and where four-fifths 
of the Negro population reside. 


The Environment of the Negro Child 


The social institutions into which the Negro 
child is born define initially, his status, however 
carefully he might be sheltered from their im- 
plications by his family. The first conditioning 
of any child is a matter of modifying his im- 
pulses to these institutions, as a practical means 
of surviving in them. In the case of the Negro 
child, such modification of behavior carries with 
it, essentially, the implication of inferior social 
status which must be accepted because it cannot 
be changed. Where there is self-consciousness 
in the adjustment it is impossible to escape the 
conflict between the educational. philosophy, 
which assumes participation in the culture, and 
the Negro child’s fixed status of limited partici- 
pation. Most often, however, the process is not 
self-conscious, and his defined status is accepted 
along with its limitations as a matter of course. 
Then it is that the prestige of the dominant 
pattern prompts idealization and adoption of its 
forms, even when the substance and meaning 
are missing. 

Another important element of the Negro 
child’s environment is the social life of the Ne- 
gro group itself, and of his family in particular. 
Since communication determines in large meas- 
ure the extent of cultural isolation, the cultural 
level of the community will tend to vary with 
the freedom of this communication. It is lowest 
in the physically isolated plantation areas where 
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contact with the outside world is scant, and 
where contact with representatives of the domin- 
ant culture, if possible, has important limitations 
in the fact that the relation calls for recognition 
of respective racial roles, and it may involve a 
backward, or narrow or stagnant white element 
of the culture, and thus offer no advantage. 

The isolation of the Negro group is respons- 
ible for the general cultural lag of a large volume 
of this population, and this lag is represented 
in the longer survival of old folk beliefs and cus- 
toms taken over from early American colonists, 
together with the special adaptive practices of 
the Negroes in relation to their environment. As 
a consequence, the Negro child inherits a set of 
folkways which, while perhaps quaint and, in a 
manner, useful, are nevertheless based upon dif- 
ferent and outmoded values. Examples of this 
are found in the folk medical practices, habits 
with respect to personal hygiene, notions of so- 
cial and personal morality, the etiquette of race 
relations, speech idioms, and the like. The world 
of the Negro child is narrowly limited. 

The cultural factors referred to take on a cold 
tangibility in the actual physical provisions for 
their education. The amount spent for the Ne- 
gro child in the separate school states is one- 
fourth the amount spent for the southern white 
child, and one-eighth that spent for the average 
pupil in the country at large. No small part of 
the child’s environment is the very social tradi- 
tion which supports the practice of unequal dis- 
tribution of school funds. In the separate school 
states, as a whole, the amount spent for the 
Negro children is only 37 per cent of what would 
be expected under an equitable distribution. 
About three-fourths of these children are, as a 
result, enrolled in the first four grades, and 
most of them never go beyond the fourth grade. 
Of those in school, about 65 per cent are classed 
as “retarded” and the majority retarded by 
more than one year. These facts in themselves, 
have importance as a reflection, both of the 
influence of the environment, and of the edu- 
cational process. 

There is further limitation of the environment 
in the kind of teacher made available. In spite 
of improvements in this respect over recent 
years, the teachers who instruct the Negro chil- 
dren are, in large measure, bound in by the same 
backward folkways which limit the children. In 
the State of Georgia, for example, of 5,685 Ne- 
gro teachers, only 2,747, or 47 per cent, have 
been able to qualify for state certificates."| Back 
of the problem of the teacher is the low salary 


_ | Howard K. Beale, “The Needs of Negro Education 
in the United States,” Journal of Negro Education, 
January, 1934. 
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provided by the State, which makes impossible 
the support of the living standard implicit in 
a Superior type of instruction. 


Personality Problems 

If an individual’s personality is in any sense 
determined by his role in the social organization, 
and his conception of himself in this role, it is 
not difficult to forecast many of the problems 
of the Negro child. Students of personality over- 
look an important field in Negro child life. Here 
the jutting angles of these problems may be 
viewed in sufficient exaggeration for easy iden- 
tification. In the school, along with the essential 
tools and techniques, a child is expected to get 
some of his social and moral codes. For the 
Negro child the situation has deep lying con- 
flicts. It is difficult to escape the implications 
of his status and these considerations conflict 
sharply with the moral and social codes embo- 
died in the educational philosophy. It is easier 
to impress a dual system of education than dual 
moral standards. One practical educational 
problem faced by teachers in Negro schools, for 
example, is how to teach civics and citizenship. 
An adjustment has been to stress, instead, what 
is called “character training.” 

In more than one important sense the ex- 
perience of the child is unrelated to the materials 
presented in the standardized curriculum. He 
may respond in a number of ways: Where the 
materials of the curriculum are taken literally, 
much disillusionment is in store for the child. 
Most often, however, the process is largely that 
of attempting to copy the externals of experi- 
ences not yet felt. Education, thus, becomes 
more than rote; it becomes drudgery. The most 
convincing answer to this is simply that of drop- 
ping out of school. Booker Washington used to 
say that the real trouble with Negro education 
was that the text books were written in Boston, 
that there was little wonder that the average 
Negro rural child got no thrill or sense out of 
reading Little Steps for Little Feet. The trouble 
was, there were so few little feet. In one of the 
health lessons being recited recently by a group 
of Negro children in a rural school, there was 
the question: “Why must we always comb our 
hair?” The correct answer which they sang back 
in monotone was: “Because if we do not comb 
our hair it will get stringy and fall down over 
our eyes.” A test of the efficacy of certain rote 
instruction about tooth brushes, was made in a 
group of rural schools in Tennessee. The chil- 
dren each morning sang, “I brush my teeth three 
times a day, swish, swish, swish.” Inquiry re- 
vealed that two-thirds of them actually had no 
tooth brushes. 

Reading, a most useful tool, can be interest- 
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ing if it can begin close enough to experience 
to have meaning. As one discerning teacher of 
a two-room rural Negro school pointed out, her 
pupils who failed to respond to the story of 
“Bessie’s Tea Party,” did begin to grasp the 
meaning of basic words when given something 
to read out of the world of interesting things 
happening around them. The irony of the situ- 
ation is increased when the reading matter of 
these Negro schools is restricted to the used and 
discarded volumes of the libraries of the white 
community. Just as one result of the kind of 
rural education received is to make urban life 
more interesting, the practice of Negro educa- 
tion, when it is at all effective, has most often 
tended to make the Negro dissatisfied with the 
race, as well as rural life. There is developed 
an extraordinary sensitiveness, an obligation to 
apology for his background, and a_blocking- 
out of history, for example, so complete as to 
involve his whole thinking about the past. He 
is left virtually without orientation in time. 

When the regional text books discuss slavery, 
reconstruction, abolition, the Klan, carpet bag- 
gers, the Louisiana Purchase, the Missouri Com- 
promise, it is difficult for the authors to achieve 
that measure of objectivity that would permit 
the same general values to be drawn by the two 
groups. In a volume on American history in- 
tended for the elementary grades the Negro 
child is informed about his people. 

“A’though he was in a state of slavery, he was 
fond of the company of others and liked to sing, 
dance, crack jokes and laugh; he admired bright 
colors and was proud to wear a red or yellow 
bandana. He wanted to be praised, and he was 
loyal to the kind master or overseer. He was never 


in a hurry, and was always ready to let things go 
until the morrow.” = 


Since little else of intimate bearing upon a 
life which the Negro child knows appears in 
the texts, to correspond, for example, to the 
values established for other children by the vari- 
ous heroes and lofty acts recounted, it is doubt- 
ful if much is carried over of inspiring history, 
or of moral codes. This is, nevertheless, regarded 
as essential history. 

It is not the suggestion of this paper that the 
past should be glorified for the Negro child, by 
providing selected bits of history. Even if such 
a thing were possible and permissible, it would 
tend toward a kind of nationalism that would 
further block off the essential channels of com- 
munication. The point is simply that the type of 
education which the Negro child usually re- 
ceives has little relation to his own experience 
and does little to orient him comfortably to the 
world outside his experience. 


2 Thomas M. Marshall, American History, Macmillan, 
1930. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO CHILD 


Marginality as a Cue to Negro 
Educational Philosophy 


This leads to what may be regarded as th 
central theme of this discussion. It seems neces 
sary that the Negro child should be educated 
to live in more than one world. Ultimately, an 
important function of Negro education is t 
create marginality. Usually the term “marginal” 
is used when referring to two cultures. As in- 
dicated earlier, only one culture is involved in 
the case of Negro children. But there can be 
marginality as well between the planes, or levels 
of this single culture. In fact, this seems to be 
the process by which individuals rise in society. 

In ordinary life the Negro who is not incor- 
porated in the dominant culture in a fixed role, 
already lives in more than one world. The 
marginal man is unhappy when he is lonely. 
The most successfully educated Negroes are 
marginal. They understand and live on more 
than one plane of culture. As a rule they find 
their most congenial association in the upper 
levels of the culture. Marginality, under the 
circumstances, far from being a disadvantage, 
seems to offer an opportunity for organization 
of personality around new values not wholly 
dependent upon either social world, for it can 
in itself constitute a world of its own. The de- 
tachment from a completely insular and pro- 
vincial view of the world offers a certain advan- 
tage. It has been observed that it was the mar- 
ginal Indian who contributed most to the new 
and dominant culture. Dr. Robert E. Park has 
also noted that it is around the margins of cul- 
tures that civilization grows up. 

In Africa the introduction of western culture 
has proved disorganizing to the native culture. 
The most unhappy person, according to discern- 
ing missionaries, is the educated African. He is 
detribalized ; he has no organized life within the 
western culture, because there is none for him, 
and no satisfactory life within his own culture. 
In this case a separate and distinct culture is 
involved. There is in the case of the Negro in 
America no such problem. The first American 
Negroes who were educated were no doubt very 
unhappy. 

In the process of acculturation those traits are 
adopted which have some function. The trait 
taken over may be one regarded as socially use- 
ful or socially bad. The process is going on 
constantly within the Negro group, and with- 
out regulation and frequently without being 
understood. The result might be grotesque or 
humorous or tragic, depending upon the na- 
ture of the value attached to the new object. 
When the slave was emancipated the first thing 
he did was buy a hat. The early urge of Negroes 
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, familiarity with the classics before an eco- 
omic base was assured is another example of 
‘he same process. In the movement from isolated 
rural areas to the more sophisticated cities the 
process is demonstrated. Some new migrants to 
‘the North, for example, had bathtubs in which 
they stored their coal, until ridiculed out of it 
iby more sophisticated Negroes. It is possible to 
explain much of Negro crime in terms of un- 
controlled selection of traits, in which values 
are confused, and the least desirable clements 
of the new culture selected. This is noted also 
in the case of the immigrant, and it is the natural 
process by which cultural assimilation takes 


place. 


A Possible Program 


It has been suggested that the physical and 
social environment of the Negro child imposes 
such unique difficulties, and frequently creates 
such warped personalities, that special educa- 
tional procedures are required. They are neces- 
sary as a means of overcoming the influence of 
these environments, and of making education 
a living experience. This means that where the 
status of Negroes in the community structure is 
fixed by powerful traditional attitudes, and 
when these prevent full participation in the cul- 
ture, there should be special Negro education. 

Such a program would involve a number of 
considerations. There is, first, the necessity for 
beginning the education of the Negro child 
within his own intimate experience. The core 
and allure of education is interest. It is also a 
part of the logic of the process of education to 
extend meanings to those spheres of knowledge 
outside the world of the immediate experience. 

Such education should communicate the basic 
tools and techniques of the realistic common 
world of communication, of work, and of con- 
trol of the physical environment. So long as he 
must win his bread in this age, in competition 
with hands and minds geared to this new phase 
of the economic revolution, he must at least be 
equally equipped; and if he is to succeed he 
must be superiorly equipped and recognize it. 

The education of the Negro child should be 
realistic. He should be aware not merely of his 
environment, and his role in it, but of the 
natural history of his relationship to his culture. 
He should know how to appraise realistically the 
principles of the education by which it is ex- 
pected that his life will be shaped. He should 
know the present limitations of his environment 
ind why it is limited. It is a familiar experience 
in the secondary schools and colleges to encoun- 
‘er students who, by virtue of the urge of ambi- 
‘ious parents, have reached the college level only 


to be overwhelmed when the educational philo- 
sophy fails them, and without knowing why. 
Only a few, however, reach this stage. A wise 
education for this group would provide for 
them, freely, a sympathetic knowledge of their 
own intimate social world, and a realistic knowl- 
edge of that broader universe in which they 
must make satisfactory adjustment for survival. 

The education of the Negro child could pro- 
fitably include a broader range of social and 
individual patterns and experiences within the 
known limits of his cultural environment. This 
suggests the advantage of supplementary read- 
ing material to increase for them the reality of 
both history and tradition. Such reading is of 
undoubted value to the wholesome organization 
of personality. 

The aesthetic aspects of Negro life should 
most certainly be given greater stress, and Negro 
life given a new evaluation. It has been im- 
plicit in the psychological assimilation of the 
earlier Negro group that they should regard 
their own physical characteristics in terms set 
by the dominant culture. The influence of this 
pattern is evident in the attempts to modify 
these characteristics in accordance with the pre- 
vailing aesthetic standards of the white world. 
The success of hair straightening preparations 
and skin whiteners is an expression of this ten- 
dency. 

The Negro poets and artists and folk lorists 
have contributed a useful cue for Negro educa- 
tion in the re-appraisal of some of the aesthetic 
values in terms less influenced by the dominant 
standards. The Negro child can be taught with 
real conviction the beauties of his own life. 
What is true of his life and characteristics is true 
of his environment. 

One grave defect of rural education generally 
is that rural life has never been made attractive. 
Our present state of economics, and the fact of a 
population saturation in the cities, are making 
it acutely evident that this has been a serious 
oversight. Apart from the mere practicality of 
the situation, there is the fact that cultural de- 
velopment need not always involve migration. 
It is possible in terms of newer insights into the 
immediately surrounding physical world. Under 
the present circumstances of Negro life, the edu- 
cation of the Negro child should deliberately 
attempt, to provide substitutes for the deficien- 
cies in communication between the white and 
Negro groups in the same general area. Cultural 
isolation can be broken down in more than one 
way, and the technical developments of the pres- 
ent age appear to be allies of this process. The 
radio, the motion picture, increased communi- 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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@ By ALAIN LOCKE 


PART Il. 

NEGRO HISTORY IN THIRTEEN PLAYS: ed. Willis 
Richardson and May Miller, Associated Publishers, 
Washington, D. C. $3.25. 

THE STORY OF THE NEGRO RETOLD: Carter G. 
Woodson, Associated Publishers, Washington, D. C. 
$2.15. 

DANIEL A. PAYNE: Josephus Coan. A. M. E. Book 
Concern, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.50. 


new fires are burning ; like a refiner’s fur- 

nace in books like Cason’s 90° in the 
Shade, like a flaming torch in a book like Dr. 
DuBois’s Black Reconstruction. The subject 
needs both heat and light; more light, but in 
the impending crisis, heat, too, is salutary. In 
the small but searching volume, The Collapse 
of Cotton Tenancy, even that arch-advocate of 
objective sociology, Professor Charles S. John- 
son, in the company of Edward R. Embree and 
Will A. Alexander, points an accusing finger 
and calls for present-day social reconstruction. 
This is a healthy symptom of progress in the 
artificially isolated and conservative field of 
Negro history and sociology. I take it that 
there will not be many more books written in 
this field that will ignore the general social and 
economic crisis and the necessary and vital link- 
age of the Negro situation with the general is- 
sues. Although not fully repudiated, this handi- 
cap and blight of several generations standing 
is now definitely on the wane. 


a in the cold ashes of sociology, some 


Of course, separate discussion of racial issues 
and interests is necessary and inevitable, but a 
separate and special ideology, especially one 
based on outmoded social concepts, never has 
been desirable, although until recently it has 
been all too frequent. Yet one can scarcely ap- 
prove in full of Dr. DuBois’s passionate leap to 
close the gap and throw the discussion of the 
Negro problem to the forefront battle-line of 
Marxian economics, even though Black Recon- 
struction is one of the most challenging worth- 
while books of the year. This merely because it 
is more difficult to apply the Marxian formula 
to the past decades of Negro history, and that 
inaccurately done, really detracts considerably 
from the main purpose and accomplishment of 
the work,—viz. a crashing counter-interpreta- 
tion of the Reconstruction period and a justifi- 
able impeachment of its American historians. 


River: Deeper Sea 


Retrospective Review of the Literature of the Negro for 1935. 


ADDENDA: LITERATURE OF THE NEGRO,—1935 


» » 


Dr. Locke, distinguished commentator on the 
art and culture of the Negro, concludes his 
Retrospective Review for 1935. 


Ultimately,—soon perhaps, we shall have the 
other problem realized in a scientifically eco- 
nomic interpretation of the Negro’s status in 
American life and history ; meanwhile we grate- 
fully salute Dr. DuBois’s spirited and successful 
historical challenge. 

A useful publication, purely factual and sta- 
tistical, comes from the government press, com- 
piling the figures of the 1930 U. S. Census as 
they relate to the Negroes in the United States. 
For the first time, this appears under the ac- 
knowledged editorial supervision of Charles E. 
Hall, veteran Negro statistician of the Census 
department. Under the editorial supervision of 
Dr. Ambrose Caliver, and the imprint of the 
U. S. Department of Education, comes a small 
but pithy publication—Fundamentals in Negro 
Education, collating the findings of last year’s 
conference on Negro education. The pamphlet 
gives the best statement available of the state 
of Negro education in terms of the present crisis. 

The Year Book issue of the journal of Negro 
Education brings forward, similarly, a most op- 
portune subject, in fact the crucial one of the 
separate Negro school. Although the pattern of 
previous volumes is followed, and thus the sym- 
posium issues are well balanced, pro and con, 
the trend of the argument is decidedly against 
the principle and practise of educational segre- 
gation, and forecasts a militant reaction against 
it. Most of the disputants advocate challenging 
its legality before the courts, such as has been 
recently done in the University of Maryland 
case, so successfully prosecuted under N.A.A. 
C.P. auspices by the young Washington attor- 
ney, Charles H. Houston. The symposium and 
its conclusions anticipated the case, it should be 
noted, in estimating its significance as a gauge 
of educational opinion among Negroes. 

As has been hinted, The Collapse of Cotton 
Tenancy, although not completely militant, 
turns its back definitely upon palliative measures 
in the problems of the rural South. It pictures 
vividly the present plight of the cotton tenant 
farmer, and though interested in the Negro 
particularly, uses the more scientific concept of 
the share-cropper, be he black or white. The 
authors conclude that the present crisis in south- 
ern agriculture is the final stage of the genera- 
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n-old breakdown of the plantation system, 

‘hat this system must be radically changed, and 
at there is no solution short of converting the 
.are-tenant into an owner tenant with whatever 
al and governmental aids are necessary. So, 
whichever way we turn, from the economic, 
historical or psychological angle, a more radical 
and challenging point of view confronts us. 
(ne warns, another challenges, still another, as 
with Cason, almost vivisects; but none condone, 
placate or play hopeful Pollyana. We ought, 
at least know where we are and not be victims 
of time-old illusions. 

As one might expect, the field of Africana 
is a baffling mixture of tinsel and gold ; this year’s 
yield has some of the profoundest and some of 
the most superficial interpretations yet made of 
primitive life and custom. Surely one of the 
worst is Loederer’s Voodoo Fire in Haiti, where 
again the unhappy isle is distorted by the flip- 
pant sensation monger, looking for cheap, glam- 
orous exotic primitivism. The verdict of compe- 
tent scholarship is that the Haiti of Seabrook, 
Craige and Loederer simply does not exist ex- 
cept in the hectic imagination of these journal- 
ist-adventurers. They see largely what they pre- 
conceive, superficially document it, and are off 
with their wares to the eager but misguided 
devotees of the cult of the jungle. Those who 
know the jungle life more expertly come out 
with sober and radically different interpretations 

An instance, and an encouraging contrast is 
Captain Rattray’s novel of a primitive African 
cult, The Leopard Priestess. It is a novel, and 
should perhaps have been listed with our fic- 
tion, but for the fact that its folk-lore and back- 
ground are too important. The author knows 
his Africa from years of study and intensive 
experience. Authentic mystery, accurate primi- 
tive magic and ceremonial, appropriafe tropic 
situations follow the fate of the guilty lovers; 
they are enmeshed in an even more typical Afri- 
can guilt than the lovers of Batouala, and the 
stark simplicity of their fate convinces us that a 
real African romance has been written. Had it 
the stylistic excellence of Batouala, it would be 
the undisputed classic that the latter still is. 

Another competent and illuminating record 
of African custom and thought is the story of 
a native African chieftain’s son, told by Akiki 
Nyabongo, himself an educated native of 
Uganda. Mr. Nyabongo has little need of a 
dubious veil of fiction to decorate his narrative, 
unless it be to save some embarrassment in this 
nearly autobiographical story of the conflict be- 
tween native and European mores in the youth 
and adolescence of little Prince Ati. In some 
respects, this is the first book to bring out from 
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the inside the dilemmas of the intelligent Afri- 
can involved in education at the hands of mis- 
sionaries and tutelage from the self-appointed 
trustees of their civilization. Time and again the 
ignorant disdain of native custom is clearly and 
cleverly illustrated, and more than once, the 
native tradition comes off best. One cannot re- 
frain from repeating the refreshing incident of 
the young prince reading to his father and his 
assembled wives, after the year-long diatribes 
of the Reverend Mr. Hubert on polygamy, of 
the passages from the Holy Bible detailing the 
story of King Solomon with his seven hundred 
wives and three hundred concubines. A gale of 
laughter is sometimes more effective than a blast 
of polemics. 

In a Province, a problem novel of South 
Africa, reports for the first time effectively the 
main outlines of the class struggle and the in- 
dustrial dilemmas of that quarter of the globe. 
Laurens van der Post is a painstaking artist as 
well as a competent reporter,—and the book be- 
tokens a new breath of artistic liberalism from 
the stagnant conservatism of its traditional back- 
ground. 

Professor Fitzgerald’s social and economic 
geography of Africa is a path-breaking analysis 
that ought to be the base of whatever prescribed 
studies of Africa are given in our colleges. The 
arts and antiquities of Africa are important fo: 
the true understanding of African life, and 
nothing is less known and more misunderstood 
by the average American Negro) but without a 
scientific, objective basis such as this study of 
the great continent affords, they are a deceptive 
veneer. That is why, with an interest of long 
standing in such subjects as Professor Sadler’s 
book on The Arts of West Africa, Mr. James 
Sweeney’s admirable essay and catalogue on 
African art prepared for the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s remarkable spring show, or even Mon- 
siuer Carré’s fine preface on the Benin civiliza- 
tion and its art prepared for the recent Knoed- 
ler Gallery show, I still insist that a fundamental 
knowledge of African geography and the eco- 
nomics of the colonial situation are indispens- 
able in any sound and comprehending knowl- 
edge of the land of our forefathers. 

Those who need the short-cut of an interpre- 
tation combining several of these factors into a 
single book will, therefore, welcome and praise 
Geoffrey Gorer’s Africa Dances, to my thinking, 
the book of the year. Starting out as an aesthetic 
caravan, studying the African dance, the magic 
key of taking Feral Benga, the talented Senga- 
lese dancer, as devoted and respected travel com- 
panion, opened for Mr. Gorer, though a novice 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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La Brutta » 


@ By JOHN F. MATHEUS 


ians had so aroused the common citizens 

of Milan that this vivacious, brown girl 
from the States became confused in their minds 
with the brown and wooly-haired natives of that 
coveted land. Victoria Wilson had learned 
enough of the Italian language to sense the insult 
even if she did not gather the full import of the 
irate hotel clerk’s words when he scoffed at the 
insistent “runner” who had met the train at the 
station and praised this albergo as the best es- 
tablishment in Milano where English was 
spoken. 

“Why bring me this sort of person?—Perche 
la gente di questa fatta?” 

Victoria remained three days in the hotel, long 
enough to seek out the boarding house whose 
address, Via Venti Setembre, 18, had been given 
her by Maestro Raffello Giacomo Morelli, famed 
voice teacher of New York City. It was in fact 
Maestro Morelli who had made it possible for 
her to secure the scholarship which would enable 
her to pay ship passage and to live for a year 
or more, albeit frugally, in this Mecca of all am- 
bitious American aspirants to operatic careers, 
Milano, with its beckoning Scala Opera House. 

Any more than casual acquaintance with Vic- 
toria, correcting first impressions of antipathies, 
usually ripened into friendship. Thus, in spite of 
the mounting resentment against the darker 
races, she won the confidence of that good soul, 
Signora Pugliano, proprietress of the humble 
boarding house, which she now called home. 
In sudden outbursts of the Latin instinct of 
Camaraderie, the Signora revealed to her the 
secrets of making polenta, the mysteries of pre- 
paring the stewed meat and sauce which must 
be eaten with it, the arcana of cooking and eat- 
ing spaghetti, Italian fashion. 

Victoria treasured these bits of culinary in- 
formation, so prized by women, and in the in- 
timacy of acquiring them quite forgot the irrita- 
tions which her presence at first excited. She was 
not completely fortified, therefore, against the 
brutal rudeness of a male friend of her hostess 
to whom with others she had been introduced. 
This ardent patriot, ignorant of the colored girl’s 
knowledge of his mother tongue, a meager 
knowledge to be sure, had stared and blurted 
out derisively, “Che brutta! How ugly!” 

So did Victoria Wilson receive her Italian 
sobriquet, La Brutta. 

She was stung to the quick at this unexpected 
display of ill will and even the crestfallen aston- 


Ti nagging agitation against the Ethiop- 


»> » 


A story of the conflict between art and race 
in the Italy of Mussolini by the Professor of 


Romance Languages, West Virginia State 


College. 


ishment of this blatant violator of decent man- 
ners, when she replied, ironically, “Lei e molto 
buono. Mi fa gli omaggi!—-You are very kind. 
You pay me compliments!”’ did not compensate 
for the consequent depression such as she had 
not felt since leaving her native land. 

Her newly made friends rallied to her dis- 
comfiture and begged her to pay no attention to 
this crude fellow. 

Milano, too, had all its treasures of art to en- 
tice her from the quips of racial antagonism. The 
Cathedral with its hundred skyward pointing 
Gothic towers, its hosts of statues of saints, the 
incense filled interior where the long nave is 


spotted in the daytime with spreading shafts of 


sunlight pouring through stained glass windows, 
hallowing the saintliness of many generations 
of Milanese, lifted her lilting soul on the wings 
of suppressed song. 

She went one day to see Da Vinci's “Last 
Supper” in the refectory of the Dominican 
Friars. Her heart melted. It was just the inspira- 
tion which she felt would mount with her sing- 
ing and charm an ever so reluctant audience 
into praise. She dreaded that racking ordeal 
when she would have to appear before the 
public in a foreign land and make or destroy 
prospect for a career in song. 

Then next door to the ancient refectory she 
chanced to catch weird in-unison chanting like 
the old Spirituals of her native home. Was there 
ever such singing, ethereal, other-worldly, as 
came in the early morning silences, from the 
nuns, hidden in the cloistered chapel of the 
Madonna delle Grazie, Our Lady of Thanks, 
impervious to war, rapine and hate, yet subtly 
sensing their evil presence in the sad melancholy 
of infertile lives? The fresh, sweet voices of 
youth chimed with the stale, quavering falsetto 
of age in the mass, the holy mass. 


“Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sancto. Sicut 
erat in principio, et nunc, et semper et in 
saecula saeculorum.” 

“Glory to the Father and to the Son and to 
the Holy Ghost. As it was in the beginning, 
is now and ever shall be.” 


This mystical atmosphere of religion and 
beauty seemed to cover over the unsightly squal- 
or and dirt of daily living in modern Milan, as in 
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er home in winter the snow drifts enveloped the 
soverty of the alleys and back streets. 
~The sacrifices which Victoria Wilson had hero- 
ally endured to win her way from a small bor- 
er state town to New York City would have 
aade a modern epic. All sorts of menial tasks, 
all manner of humiliations and self-denial by 
an unswerving will were changed in the crucible 
of hard work to the specifications of success. And 
vet in Italy it was even more severe. The isola- 
tion of the foreign language and environment 
at first cut her off from the sympathetic under- 
standing which she could find at times to buoy 
her courage when at home it ebbed low. Yet 
there was thrill in these new experiences which 
never dulled. 

Even the birds in Italy warbled in opera arias. 
So it seemed to Victoria. The humblest work- 
man, the smallest child, the shyest maiden could 
be heard humming, or whistling or singing the 
great, undying lyrics of the masters. Song, song 
everywhere. Music soothed the struggles, the 
worry about money, made amends for the un- 
reasoning hostility aroused against the darker 
races, even though many of the arrogant ones 
were as dark as the nut brown skin of Victoria 
Wilson, La Brutta. 

There were many pupils of many nationalities 
in the studio of Signor Burso, noted as the best 
voice teacher in Milan, a “maestrone.” They 
would have sold their souls for the gift of song 
which would win his commendation and throw 
open the heavy doors of failure to the glory of 
foot-lights burning low, the celestial orchestra, 
the people applauding. 

In this hazy, rare atmosphere dreamed _ the 
thoughts of the American colored girl, untouched 
by the realities, not wishing to see them, not 
daring to look. 

But she was recalled abruptly to earth, when 
from vacation in Switzerland returned to the 
classes of Maestro Burso’s studio “*Mees” Bates. 
Flora Bates was a gorgeous blonde from Ten- 
nessee. Her face and figure had carried her 
farther than her voice. She had money behind 
her, too, and even Maestro Burso was not above 
the seductive powers of American dollars, even 
when off the gold standard. 

Flora Bates was startled to find Victoria in 
the studio, irritated at her presence and positively 
loathed the colored girl when she found she 
spoke English, was in fact an American, compet- 
ing with her, scion of a proud Southern family, 
for the leading role in the coming, awesome try- 
out. So Flora Bates led the cabal of the colony 
of American students of Signor Burso’s micro- 
cosm against this dark-skinned girl, who was so 
far from her place in the southern American 
social scale. 
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The Italian maestro and his assistants never 
divined the secret feud brewing in his establish- 
ment. The petty conspiracy of snubs and icy 
scorn toward “La Brutta” escaped his myopic 
observation, until he announced that “Aida” 
had been chosen as the vehicle for his star pupils’ 
operatic baptism. It was then forced upon his 
attention. At the announcement the Americans 
at first maintained a blushing silence. Then 
there was a murmur of protest. 

“Why choose Aida?” 

Flora Bates spoke for a committee who called 
privately upon the maestro, telling him that it 
was just impossible for her and her friends to 
compete with a “negress” for a stellar role even 
in a tryout. Why not choose a production that 
contained no part suitable for this “darky.” 

“But, it is silly. I am concert master. Art, she 
is not individual,” protested Signor Burso. 

They offered him money. He refused indig- 
nantly, his artistic self bursting into a tempera- 
mental storm. 

“Do you dare,” he shouted, “dictate to me, 
Maestro Burso, what I must do, I, whom the 
manager of the Scala Opera seeks for advice? 
Sarebbe vero? Can it be possible? My patience 
is a gli estremi.” 

The disgruntled fellow citizens of “La Brutta” 
were afraid to flaunt their vindictiveness further. 

“These people are too much for me,” fumed 
Flora Bates. “I thought he would understand, 
especially since his government boasts of pre- 
paring to fight ‘niggers’.” 

“La Brutta” had a lot to learn concerning 
the practical side of forging to the front ranks 
of the singer’s profession. She did not know 
that there was the “claque,” hired for money, 
to make applause for the ambitious neophyte, 
always nervous and ill at ease. She was not 
aware that Tony Ghizoni, chief claquer, had 
learned much of American ways, while living for 
five years in Texas. He understood and prom- 
ised Flora Bates a triumph of career destruction, 
if hissing and booing Italian fashion were any 
factors in controlling the Scala singing public’s 
approval or disapproval. 

This was the crumb of satisfaction when the 
worst happened and Victoria Wilson was given 
the role of Aida. To Flora Bates went the part 
of Amneris, deadly rival of Aida. If her whole 
future had not depended upon her success she 
would have spurned the offer. 

The advertisement of the coming production 
caused a sensation. The police authorities at one 
time were considering the advisability of pro- 
hibiting the performance. The Ethiopian char- 
acters were too heroic, the treachery of Radames 
too suggestive in his love for the brown Aida. 
But nothing developed from this first reaction. 
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No prohibition was handed down from higher 
city fu.ctionaries. 

The evening arrived. The stage was set for 
the gala event of the amateur season. The seats 
were crowded. Maestro Burso’s “discoveries” 
were always astonishing and this revelation 
promised to be most novel. An Aida who needed 
no make-up! Come mai! How can it ever be? 

The first and second violins were tinkling ; the 
bass viols were rumbling in staccato thumps, like 
bullfrogs in a pond, filling even the blase, old- 
world Milanese opera air with an unwonted ex- 
citement and expectancy. Bravo! The discor- 
dant strummings burst suddenly into a fanfare 
of harmony. The curtain rose upon the palace 
hall of the Egyptian Pharoah in Memphis. A 
hush descended upon the audience. Radames 
glides into the dulcet melody of Celeste Aida, 
forma divina. Silence. 

Then Amneris began, “What an unaccus- 
tomed flame in your countenance.” The claque 
applauds vigorously. 

“Viva—viva la Americana!” 

Aida followed. Her appearance struck the 
audience. Radames was disturbed. The jealous 
fury of Amneris, as real now as life itself, as- 
cended in the outcry, “Tremble, O guilty 
slave 

The perjured claque screamed, “Abasso la 
Brutta! Down with ‘La Brutta’! Viva la bianca! 
Cheers for the white girl!” 

Flora Bates in the part of Amneris glowed. 
Her feelings trembled through the notes and 
caught the audience. 

The royal ministers and captains and priests 
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The Old Slave 


By ARBE BAKER 


On the top of a mountain in the Catskills, a beautiful 


came and went. Only Aida was left upon th: 
stage. 

“Ritorna vincitor?” she began. 

Her voice, her manner, her gestures, the in 
visible spell of genius awakened, the pent-uj 
repression of long, bitter weeks of suffering un 
expressed, welled up in founts of dramatic 
melody. 

“Abbasso!” started the claque. 

There was a violent wave of hissing from the 
audience against the disturbers. They must al- 
low her to finish that famous aria. 

“O God, have pity upon my suffering! Numi, 
pieta—del mio soffrir!” she sang. 

It was a poignant, personal wail and somehow 
the people in the seats understood, these Mi- 
lanese people, with centuries of tradition in their 
blood, sensitive to every beat of music’s rhythm 
and the human heart’s. 

The duet between Aida and Amneris became 
a flesh and blood duel. 

The minutes passed swiftly. The audience 
would not be deceived by a lying claque. The 
instincts of Art flared higher than racial chau- 
vinism or narrow appeals to national pride. It 
was the ancient heritage of artistic truth that 
had made of Italy a paradise of glory, that spirit 
which caught the crowd and cheered and 
cheered to fame this newly found, dark Aida. 

“Viva la Brutta! La Brutta e bella! The 
ugly one is beautiful!” 

So in a blaze of glory Victoria Wilson received 
her second Italian name in the fiery baptism of a 
Scala Opera performance, “la Bella, Brutta la 
bella.” 


shaft of granite marks the burial place of an old slave who 
died at the age of 92 years. A bit of solitary grandeur 


which inspired this verse. 


OOR old slave, asleep in your Olympian bier 
Upon the very mountain’s top! 
What loving hands have laid you here 
So near to God—by mankind quite forgot? 
Who struggled up the mountain’s rugged face 
To place you where the sun and moon roll past 
And in their passing, with reverence touch the shaft 
That stands like some mute sentinel, grim-cast, 


To guard your resting place? 


Were you but slave? 

Methinks you might have been 
Lost chieftain of some noble race 
To merit such exalted space— 


Within God’s plan. 
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Problems Facing Negro Young Women 


®@ By MARION CUTHBERT 


employment office waiting room. Every 

piece of her cheap clothing has been put 
on with care, and the perk of the little green hat 
is a brave defiance. But despair is in the dark 
eyes, a little too deeply sunk, and ever so often 
the set smile must be fastened again upon her 
lips. No job today. So back to the sister-in-law’s 
again, and taking from the children the little 
they all have from relief. 

* * * 

It is ten o'clock at night. Perhaps by hurrying 
the tired dark woman bending over the sink of 
dishes can have them all washed and the kitchen 
put to rights by ten-thirty. Then the trolley 
ride home across town. A tub of things to be 
washed for the children. That will be twelve- 
thirty. One. Then up again in time to be back 
on the job at seven. Three dollars and fifty cents 
a week! 


A BROWN girl sits in the closely packed 


* * * 

A woman stands in the doorway of a shack. 
Almost up to the very door come the stripped 
cotton plants. Bare. That is the word for the 
autumn world without, and the bleak world of 
her thoughts. The cotton gathered, but no profit 
to her and hers. Children nearly naked. Almost 
no food, and what there is part of the burden 
of debt. This hovel of a home. And the threats 
of the boss that even this will be taken from 
them if there is any more talk of “rights.” Rights 
of croppers, indeed ! 

* * 

In her smart little bungalow a busy young 
housewife hurries to get lunch ready before the 
children storm in from school. It is a good thing 
that her hands know their tasks so well, for all 
morning the riveting of the same thought has 
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What America holds for Negro women in the 
future is here discussed by the Secretary of 
the Leadership Division, National Board of the 
Young Women's Christian Associations of the 
United States of America. 


hammered in her head. What if he. did lose his 
job! Mail carriers’ jobs have always been ones 
to count on. Uncle Sam! Are Negro men to 
be driven from these, too? What if he did lose 
his job! 


* * * 

Because she always ran down the school steps 
the trim little teacher does so now, but she is 
really tired this afternoon. Nearly six, and just 
getting away from the building. Records must 
be kept, and now with unemployment, under- 
nourished children, and private and public agen- 
cies to work with on it all, what a welter of de- 
tail, and checking and re-checking. Well, to- 
night is the bridge party, and she can forget 
about it all. But can she, and the other young 
women of her club, they of the good jobs and 
the good clothes? Is not part of the time at al- 
most every club meeting now taken up with 
talking about conditions ? 

* * 

The committee meeting breaks up and the 
social workers hasten back to offices scattered all 
over the city. Some important little victories 
have been won today, and of them none more 
important than the opening up of the new work 
to Negro people. The young woman who has 
made the fight returns to her own office. She 
closes the door behind her and drops a weary 
head upon her arms. Exultation slips away and 
she is just a tired woman knowing that this is 
gain, yes, but so small, so small. For tomorrow, 
and all tomorrows, it must be fight, fight, fight. 

* * 


There is no possibility of picturing even so 
sketchily as is here done the army of Negro 
women who march with the on-drive of life in 
our modern world. Sifted with a heavy hand 
over the whole land is the silt of the dark race. 
Here it piles up in great masses. There it thins 
out, and there again the scattering is so scant 
it is almost lost. But whether it be where her 
own kind group in thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, or where they are few among all the other 
peoples of our country, the Negro woman stands 
up under the terrific burden of child bearer, 
home maker, and toiler. For more than any 
other group of women in the country is she a 
toiler outside her home. 
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Hoeing the fields, stripping the tobacco plants, 
performing the endless round of household tasks 
in the homes of others, cleaning shop and office, 
waiting and serving. And for smaller numbers 
nursing, making clothing, tending machines, 
teaching, serving as social workers, working in 
stores and offices. At these things the Negro 
woman works. 


There is no need to elaborate here upon the 
fact that the Negro woman suffers from the 
double discrimination of sex and race. The im- 
portant thing to make clear is that as she holds 
her own as a worker the precarious footing of 
the Negro group is that much more secure; as 
she is pushed back, because she is so greatly the 
contributor to the whole group, all lose with her. 
The loss of work opportunities by Negro women 
is not compensated for by work gains on the 
part of Negro men. 

There is a subtle deference on the part of 
Negro men to their women. This is not the 
remnants of a feudal chivalry, although as much 
of that as still exists anywhere operates within 
the westernized dark group; but it is the defer- 
ence of a comradeship, and a tribute to a great 
courage. Too many black men owe part or all 
of what they are to the toil of mothers; too 
many men today see wives set forth with them 
daily to earn bread for their children ; too many 
young, unmarried women gallantly carry on for 
a whole family group. The conditions of life in 
this country obliterated early any chattel rela- 
tionship as between women and Negro men, and 
with women as free as men within the group, 
there could be the attack by both upon that en- 
slavement coming from without. Considering 
the terrific oppression of the black people in 
this country and the little headway made in spite 
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of it, the fact that attack upon the problem of 
existence was shared by all of the adults of this 
minority is in large part the answer as to how 
this bit of headway has been made. 

But these are days for Negro women to think 
again of how they keep the little hold they have 
on work opportunities, and through these their 
opportunities for participation in the life and 
thought of the country. Perhaps “think again” 
is too pretentious a term to apply to that tenuous 
process by which dark women have clung to lile 
and fought for expression and expansion. For 
their way has been that of the vine, clinging to 
every jut, leafing toward the sun, struggling up 
and up. 

Today, however, demands a more conscious 
process. The last few years have witnessed the 
dropping away of much of the tinsel of our 
boasted wealth, and the sharp outlines of our 
necessity stand clearly revealed. It is against 
this stark outline that the Negro woman meas- 
ures herself and asks herself what must be her 
way in the immediate years to come. 

First of all, the present day has brought a 
sense of union that could not have been true of 
the old days, when, except for such community 
contacts as a woman had, she felt of herself very 
much the individual woman struggling alone. 
But all the modern forms of communication, 
plus the network of organizations of various 
kinds, combine now to give actuality to the fact 
that the individual is part of the mass. This 
realization does not have to be any passion for 
mass as mass, but it is the knowledge of the 
hundreds and thousands who, caught in the 
same situations, struggle in the same fashion, and 
for the same ends. Nor is it again the bleak 
cheer of the love of misery for company. It is 
a plain knowledge of numbers, of the enormity 
of the situation, of multiple odds that must be 
faced. 

Now from this sense of union can be born 
a consciousness of what strength can come 
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of union. The Negro woman today is beginning 
to realize that she is a worker. The few who 
hold what are called the good jobs know that 
<o slender is their security that the breath ol 
chance, to say nothing of the winds of economic 
change, can topple almost any of them from this 
security. Moreover, in compensation there is a 
limit in range. A few at the very top have salary 
or income above what has been set as the living 
wage of the country, but there is a middle point 
where the job preferred in name or actuality 
has nothing to distinguish it, as far as compen- 
sation is concerned, from the less desired kinds of 
work. 

Here, then, is a truth that gives direction to 
the course the Negro woman must pursue. She 
is a worker. She must throw her lot with work- 
ers. Nor will an increasingly large number con- 
sider this a counsel of hysteria. ‘To labor, to look 
upon one’s self as one who toils and who is justi- 
fied in asking for adequate rewards for that toil, 
is not necessarily to run shrill-voiced in the face 
of the moving currents of life. 

But it does mean learning to know something 
of work and rewards, of the production of goods 
and their consumption, of the ambitions of 
wealth, and the self-seeking of nations. And it 
means also a knowledge that goes deep enough 
to help one stand firm in that inevitable time 
when as a group, or as an individual, there must 
be a demand for the decencies of civilized living 
for all. 

There is a second sense of union that is of 
great significance at the present time, and that 
is the unity between women as women, regard- 
less of race and color. This feeling of women for 
women might spring from something deep in 
the very biological nature of women. For they 
who must give birth know the intimacies of pain. 
Or this feeling may be the result of woman's 
long battle for her freedom. Or again, sensitiv- 
ity may be heightened today because woman sees 
the old terrors of war and the lusts of war threa- 
ten all she has made of order in the world. 

The Negro woman knows that she can turn 
to white women, to some of them, for an appre- 
ciation of her problems, and that some, they 
may not be many, but some of them will stand 
by her in the hour of necessity. 

There is scoffing in some quarters that some 
Negro and white women assert a large measure 
of trust in each other, for they who scoff be- 
lieve that here is pretty sentiment and nothing 
more than that. But there is more. Women 
as women have more to lose by mankind’s 
periodic indulgences in the major follies. And 
they know it, that is all. It is this knowledge of 
what is lost by separateness that may bring the 
working groups, regardless of race, to a solidarity 


in our country. Womankind has no perfect 
knowledge on this point as yet, but there are 
evidences that they sense the fundamental truth 
of the strength of union; and there is little evi- 
dence that to some degree they are able to act 
upon it. 

Here, then, is a second truth to give direction 
to the course that Negro women must pursue. 
They must understand what is involved in the 
liberal movements among women. For all that is 
mere sentiment, or shallow thinking in these 
movements it is their right, as of any others, to 
prove the weakness, to expose that which is de- 
fective. 

It will be no mere friendly acquiescence that 
will cause Negro women to join with white 
women in the fight to stop the driving of women 
back to the kitchen. The Negro woman knows 
that for years to come, it would seem, she must be 
a paid worker if her children are to have even the 
half chance at life that this dual toil of parents 
makes possible. Nor is it, again, mere friendly 
gesture that she joins with white women that law 
may be made real sanctions of the state and 
operative. Too often have Negro women seen 
their husbands and sons mobbed by fiends; too 
often have they seen their daughters despoiled. 

It is not likely that in the years of struggle 
that lie ahead of her the Negro woman will lose 
her charm of ready sympathy, understanding 
born of suffering, of that joy that breaks through 
when oppression is lifted ever so little. For she 
has been through much in the years gone by. It 
is her sensing of the inner character of life, of 
her patience with its varied and often vagrant 
forms, of her belief in its ultimate possibilities 
for good, that shall remain to her a staff no 
matter what the road down which she travels. 
And as such gifts do not come by mere asking, 
so they do not flourish by mere possession. There 
is promise that in the days that lie ahead as in 
days past, these gifts will be called upon for use, 
and in the using serve her well. 


Courtesy of James L. Allen, Photographer 
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Teaching Economics in Negro Colleges 


@ By THERESA WOLFSON 


the study of economics was considered in 

purely theoretical terms. Old economics 
textbooks are filled with abstract and rather 
metaphysical discussions of price and value, sup- 
ply and demand, and little consideration is given 
to the vital economic events of the day. Both 
student and professor might have been sitting 
in an ivory tower on the face of Mars. In an 
effort to make of economics a science human 
problems were reduced to approximations of 
physical laws and the changing ephemeral and 
fickle character of the human being was omitted 
from consideration. 

The Great War and the period of prosperity 
which followed it was accompanied by tremend- 
ous economic opportunities for men and women 
workers in every walk of life regardless of race, 
creed, or color. This demand for economic skill 
tended to jostle the economic faculties of the 
colleges into a new point of view. The focus 
was shifted from the ivory tower isolation to 
the importance of serving the expanding busi- 
ness interests. Every large college and many 
small ones initiated a School of Business which 
was to turn out statisticians, accountants, fore- 
casters, real estate experts, and security experts. 
The college shifted its emphasis to the satisfac- 
tion of business needs and for a period of almost 
a decade one might think that economics dealt 
only with the problems of the business world. 
The same course of development was followed 
by the Negro university and business courses 
were presented in the Negro university for the 
express purpose of preparing the Negro student 
for jobs in the field of real estate, banking, pub- 
lic utilities and industry. The chief function of 
the college became the training of leaders in in- 
dustry regardless of the fact that the opportuni- 
ties for the Negro student were undoubtedly 
limited by color prejudice. 

The function of the college in the community 
has always been considered with conflicting in- 
terpretation, depending upon the special inter- 
ests concerned in the discussion. It is generally 
accepted, I believe, that the College of the Lib- 
eral Arts should enable the student to appreciate 
a variety of subjects which would help him to 
appraise the culture of his country. To be sure, 
if the student is intrigued into specializing in 
certain fields and doing research therein, the 
college has accomplished that much to the good. 
However, the Schools of Business and the eco- 
nomic courses that were developed in the decade 


T tie a was a period in academic life when 


A Professor of Economics gives her views on 
the Economic courses in a Negro college and 
what their content should be at the present 
time. 


from 1920-1930 presented a lop-sided view of 
life for they accepted the common preconcep- 
tion that making money in a capitalist society, 
was the be-all and end-all of college preparation, 
Another phase of this period of business expan- 
sion was the encouragement that was given to 
the student to train for the professions of medi- 
cine, law, dentistry, and engineering. These too 
were “escape” occupations and no real study 
was made of the professional opportunities for 
the Negro student in these fields. The Collapse 
of 1929 and the six years that followed proved 
that the economic opportunities for both white 
and colored students in the fields of business and 
the professions are becoming more and more 
limited. The Negro college graduate in so far 
as he represents a minority group, has less chance 
,of earning a livelihood in either the professional 
or business fields. It would seem, therefore, 
that the Negro college must of necessity stop and 
take stock of the courses it is offering, the meth- 
ods of teaching that are practiced, and the voca- 
tional opportunities of the Negro college gradu- 
ate. 


The Negro college student has, on the whole, 
a definite middle class psychology. He attends 
college for the purpose of improving his own 
economic condition and perhaps incidentally to 
acquire the rudiments of culture. He may spend 
his summers working as a Pullman porter or 
a waiter in a restaurant or a dish washer, but 
by and large his attitude is that this is but a 
temporary unpleasantness which he will not have 
to resort to once he has his college diploma in 
his hand. Unfortunately, this is not the case. It 
is only the exceptionally placed student who can 
hope to break through the barrage of prejudice 
and narrowing economic opportunities in any 
community. Therefore, more and more college 
graduates will be compelled to enter industry as 
manual workers or white collar workers. A real- 
istic approach to this problem must be taken by 
the college. The Negro worker is becoming an 
increasingly important factor in the labor sup- 
ply of our country. He may enter industry as 
an unskilled worker or a skilled worker. It is 


obvious that he must work side by side with the | 


white worker, receive the same wages that the 
white worker receives and work under the same 
conditions. When there is a need for labor, 
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in justrialists make no differentiation between 
types of workers employed. The cheapest and 
best worker receives the job. If the Negro enters 
industry as a cheap worker, which in many 1n- 
stances he must do in order to break through 
at all, he becomes a “scab,” subject to all of the 
abuse and prejudice that arises in any clash 
where the economic conflict is bitter. More and 
more college graduates will be compelled to 
enter industry. College should prepare them for 
an understanding of their future role in society. 
The Negro worker in industry must organize 
into trade unions and pound on the doors of the 
official trade union organizations for admission. 
The trade union movement, on the other hand, 
must organize the Negro worker and recognize 
him as an inevitable factor in the labor supply 
of the country. It is especially important that 
the Negro college shall include in its curriculum, 
courses in labor problems which treat of all these 
problems. These courses must of necessity pay 
special attention to the position of the Negro 
worker. In other words, a discussion of the topic 
of general unemployment without indicating the 
practices and policies of industry and govern- 
ment agencies with reference to the unemployed 
Negro worker are sterile. The history of the 
American trade union movement that does not 
indicate the attitude of the international union 
toward the admission of the Negro and the 
necessity of breaking down preconceptions and 
prejudices, is unrealistic. Courses in sociology 
which stress the accomplishments of Booker T. 
Washington and William E. B. DuBois without 
at the same time telling the stories of the heroic 
efforts of unknown Negro labor organizers are 
adhering to the old pre-war fairy story of “from 
log cabin to the White House.’ The courses in 
the Negro university should include special and 
detailed attention to the Negro, not as an isolated 
labor problem, but as a minority group who be- 
cause of inarticulateness or lack of organization, 
or lack of experience have found it difficult to 
pull themselves up by their boot straps. The Negro 
college student despite his adherence to a middle 
class psychology and a middle class ideology 
must recognize the fact that he may be one of 
the vast number of Negro workers in the steel 
mill, in the insurance company, in the packing 
plant, and that he must, therefore, throw his lot 
in with the organized workers of these industries. 

Another course which should be included in 
the curriculum of the Negro college is that of 
economic theory—not the old metaphysical dis- 
cussions of an ideal market, an ideal curve of 
supply and demand, ideal competition—but a 
tical analysis of the economic theories pur- 
porting to explain economic institutions today. 


If there is one thing that we have learned from 
the depression of the last six years it is that 
there is no infallibility in the theories of fore- 
casting, in the old monetary theories, in the 
theory that high prices bring prosperity. We 
have learned, however, that bad thinking may, 
like bad money, drive good thinking out of circu- 
lation. A course in theory must be dynamic. It 
must include the critical point of view of a Thor- 
stein Veblen or a Karl Marx who appraise our 
capitalist institutions not only in the historical 
light but give the student a focal point upon 
which to predicate future changes in these in- 
stitutions. The institutional approach in eco- 
nomics is exceedingly important. Illustrative 
material should be drawn from current events, 
not from hypothetical speculations. It is unreal- 
istic to talk about perfect market conditions. 
There never has been such a situation; prices 
are not determined by the forces of supply and 
demand alone as any study of any set of prices 
will indicate. Economic theory must be pulled 
out of the realm of guess work and obtuse ex- 
pression into an articulate and concrete presen- 
tation. 

Economists realize that one of the tragedies of 
the New Deal has been the fact that the ad- 
ministration attempted to solve the problems of 
inequality of wealth distribution by tinkering 
with the forces of production. Thus, because the 
price of potatoes or hogs or cotton seemed too 
low to assure the producer of a profit, hogs 
were eliminated, wheat underplowed, and pota- 
toes not sown in an effort to raise prices. What 
the magical incantation was which was to feed 
an unemployed army of more than ten million 
has never been fully understood. Restriction of 
production in an effort to spread consumption 
ability seems naive to any student of economics 
who has a thorough understanding of the forces 
which motivate our economic world. The col- 
lege curriculum should include more discussion 
of the problems of consumption and distribution 
of wealth. It should also include a thorough and 
analytical presentation of those economic sys- 
tems which purport to give a better living and 
more economic security to all the members of 
society. The Negro college in so far as it has 
been dominated by funds and endowments of 
the white industrialist may undoubtedly find it 
difficult to present a more realistic study of 
courses. However, the Negro college student 
must be aware of the fact that training for busi- 
ness leadership and professional life will not 
guarantee economic security in the future. The 
college owes this much to the college student, he 
should be prepared to face the world in which 
he lives free from hampering ideals that can 


never be fulfilled. 
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Not Yet Professor—A Rejoinder » > 


@ By JAMES E. STAMPS 


HE presentation for a revision of Econo- 
mics for James Jr. must be stripped of 
its academic jargon and sophomoric re- 
dundancy in order to discover the real 

objection to the original proposal and to isolate 
the theme of the new edition. 

Economics for James Jr. was directed to Ne- 
gro college students and colleges. The percent- 
age of Negroes who go to college is very small. 
The article invited and pointed a way for young 
college men and women to consider and pre- 
pare for business careers. It definitely suggest- 
ed ways and means by which such individuals 
could work out their personal economic prob- 
lems. Nowhere did the article suggest business 
or commercial activities as a panacea for all 
race problems. Our insistence is that Negro col- 
lege men and women should be attracted by 
business even to a greater degree than they are 
attracted by law, medicine, social work, religion 
and teaching. 

What are the professor’s objections? His first 
lamentations are evoked by his own introduction 
of “rugged individualism” which was not used 
in the original article. But the fact is we live 
under an economic order motivated by individu- 
al initiative. Economics for James Jr. is an ex- 
planation of how to make the most of this eco- 
nomic order—not how to revolutionize it. There 
can be little doubt but that learned and im- 
practical academicians will explain that. The 
key to the professor’s indignation is shown when 
he writes “economists are fairly unified in the 
belief that the secret of adequate distribution 
lies in a greatly increased massed purchasing 
power to be gained either through a drastically 
reformed capitalism or by the abolition of the 
wage-price system under socialism.” Readers 
may check current books and writings of recog- 
nized economists to determine the extent of this 
“unified belief.” Are the Negro boys and girls 
to await the “drastically reformed capitalism” 
or is the professor urging them to begin a social 
pillage? If and when socialism comes to the 
United States, Economics for James Jr. as re- 
vised by the professor must be accepted. 

Every student of economics knows that there 
are advantages and disadvantages in corporate 
structures and in their operations. No text book 
on finance minimizes the inherent weaknesses of 
these organizations but rather they point out 
ways by which they must be made more re- 
sponsive to absentee owners and the public at 


The author of “Economics for James Jr.", pub- 
lished in the September, 1935 "Opportunity," 
has the last word in the discussion of business 
enterprise as a solvent for racial ills in reply 
to "Economics for James Jr. — Revised," 
by J. G. St. Clair Drake Jr. 


large. States and the Federal Government are 
constantly attempting to correct commercial 
abuses, but in the meanwhile the corporation 
continues as the superior form of business or- 
ganization and until the professor’s hoped-for 
socialism arrives, it would appear worth whi 
to appropriate the corporate advantages to our 
needed economic status. 

In New Orleans today a group of intelligent, 
progressive Negro citizens is launching a praise- 
worthy effort, pooling their interest and resources 
to establish a modern department store. They 
are seeking a $100,000 capital. They are urging 
a concentration of Negro buying power to ab- 
sorb as employees, high school and college grad- 
uates. In the same city the dean of a newly- 
organized and richly endowed Negro college tells 
his students at the opening chapel assemblage 
that they are not to be educated from the masses | 
but are to be trained so as to play an important 
part in the social and economic life of the com- 
munity. But his professor, well paid from funds 
accumulated in commercial ventures, chafes and 
views with alarm the invitation to Negro stu- 
dents to consider business careers. 

Negro colleges from the District of Columbia 
to Houston, Texas, are surrounded by white 
merchants bidding for and securing the patron- 
age of students, professors and the adjacent com- 
munity. Occasionally nearby there is a Negro § 
merchant whose stock shows a too limited capi- J 
tal, whose business activity indicates a lack of 
knowledge and experience. What is wrong with 
the idea that the Negro college should become 
conscious of an opportunity to help the Negro 
merchant build his business so as to compete 
with those who take the wealth from his neigh- | 
borhood? Why should it be objected that a 
group of students become inspired to be entre- 
preneurs looking forward to creating and pro- 
moting businesses ? 

A little experience, like a little learning, is a 
dangerous thing. A combination of the two 
smacks of immaturity. Academic freedom is all 
right but academic aggressiveness imbued with a 
desire to integrate college thoughts, ideals and 
practicalities into a community denotes the real 
spirit needed in our social and economic fabric. 
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\egro colleges are not only challenged to teach 
business as an opportunity for careers but they 
should respond to a larger need by establishing 
extension services in this phase of work. A fine 
accomplishment can be made by sending well- 
trained advisers into communities to work with 
citizens on ways and means of assembling their 
meager earnings and savings so as to begin busi- 
; ness organizations. There are few Negro com- 

munities which can not profit by corporate or 

cooperative merchandising ventures which a 
| study of the community would reflect as needed. 
[he promoter can well come from the Negro 
college. The development of Negro business 
through cooperatives at Gary, Indiana, as de- 
scribed in the October Opportunity, sponsored 
largely by teachers of that town is an example 
of what practical educators can do in a com- 
munity. 

A sympathetic and appreciative attitude of 
educators as presented by a Dallas School Prin- 
cipal in the December Opportunity is the thing 
desired. 

Twenty-eight hundred Negro postal employees 
of Chicago earning in excess of six million dol- 
lars annually are seeking guidance and advice 
in formulating commercial activities that their 
expenditures, savings and investments might be 
channelled toward the general welfare of their 
race. Is it an error to expect such help to come 
from those being trained as leaders? 

Persons prominent in the profession at Wash- 


The Bullock Train 


By ALEX R. SCHMIDT 


] HE bullocks are yoked to a beam, in Ceylon, 
Shot-heavy; their burly heads bow as they go; 
In great wooden carts they draw rice, cinnamon, 


Upon the sun-baked highways to Colombo. 


The draught-mates, side by side, are dumb as the stones 
Worn smooth by their hooves from plantatoin to port. 
The swarthy, burnoosed drivers sit swaying thrones, 
Or nap in the noontide in a palm cool court. 


They're stout servants, born to the harness and whip. 
To torture of routine, to men’s strident cries, 

Damned to labor in Eden, teamed flank and hip; 
Destined to sweating haunches in Paradise. 


Coffee beans in sacks and fragrant tea in bales, 

The bullocks strain to the market, reconciled, 

For they are broken to toil, they know not the trails 
Of jungle freedom, or the spoors of the wild. 
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ington reveal that a thousand Negro school 
teachers in the District of Columbia earn two 
and a half million dollars annually and that 
the income of Negro Federal employees there 
exceeds that total. Should any effort be made 
at organization or is it merely a problem for 
the untutored ? 

The professor winces at the suggestion that 
teachers, doubtful of things Negroid should be 
sent hurrying to the library and the field of 
Negro economic endeavor. He retorts that a few 
businesses in Atlanta, Durham, Memphis and 
Chicago do not warrant a belief in the possibility 
of Negro business. Students may help the re- 
search professor. Begin like charity, at home. 
Note the number of Negroes employed by Negro 
insurance companies in New Orleans. Learn 
of a traction company of Winston-Salem owning 
and operating forty-five buses and serving a 
whole community. Investigate the chain stores 
activities of Negroes in the same city. Observe 
the influence of Negro Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations on home-ownership in towns and cities. 
It is hardly accidental that more than fifty per 
cent of the Negro families of Hampton, Virginia, 
own their homes. 

There is need for concern over our unstable 
economic order, its crises, unemployment and 
low wages. But college students should not be 
led to believe that Utopian ideas and nebulous 
theories will assuage the grief of economic in- 
security. 
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What Unemployment Insurance 
Means In New York State » » 


@ By ELMER F. ANDREWS 


pointed by Governor Herbert H. Lehman 

to be a public representative of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance State Advisory Council, 
created by the Unemployment Insurance Law 
enacted at the last session of the Legislature, has 
asked me to omtline the important provisions of 
the Law as they affect and interest wage earners, 
employers and the public. This Law, which 
was enacted by the State independently and in 
advance of the Federal Social Security Act, and 
which is to be amended to tie in with that na- 
tional program, is the most important and far 
reaching single piece of labor and social legisla- 
tion enacted in this State in twenty years. 

Before discussing the terms of this Law, let 
us review the situation and the need which 
brought about enactment of this Law. 

Let us go back for a moment to the giddy 
days prior to October, 1929. We were told— 
and too many of us believed—that hard times 
were gone forever. Business men, bankers, econ- 
omists, historians and government officials wrote 
articles, books and hundreds of public speeches 
to prove that American industry and trade were 
traveling on an upward spiral that would not 
end until all or most of us were living on in- 
comes from what was then called “investments.” 
Along with playing the market went instalment 
buying. We bought everything from real estate 
to radios on the instalment plan, obligating our- 
selves to pay at some time in the distant and 
rosy future, with the result that, when Humpty 
Dumpty fell off the wall in the autumn of 1929, 
and hundreds of thousands of wage earners were 
thrown out of their jobs, they found overnight 
that they had few assets except perhaps a heavily 
mortgaged house and lot, a car partly paid for, 
a radio and other household furniture and con- 
veniences on which payments were due. Of 
course, many had savings accounts of various 
sorts, but those who most needed these savings 
were usually those who had least money put by. 
As these hundreds of thousands and, soon, mil- 
lions, of wage earners were cut off from gainful 
employment, they were taken out of the market 
for goods, with the result that sales, factory pro- 
duction and employment were flattened out as 
if by a steam hammer month by month. 


Te Editor of Opportunty, who was ap- 


The Industrial Commissioner of the State of 
New York charged with the administration of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act speaks with 
authority on the aims and purposes of this 
legislation for greater security for the state's 
army of workers. 


True, prior to 1929, there were those level- 
headed and far-seeing individuals who warned 
against the collapse of the boom, but they were 
small voices crying in a bedlam of thoughtless 
optimism. Among those who, prior to 1929, 
advocated planning for periods of depression 
was our own Senator Robert F. Wagner, who 
in 1928 advocated planning of public works and 
a system of unemployment insurance. The first 
unemployment insurance bill in New York State 
was introduced in the Legislature in 1921 and 
died in committee. It was argued then, and 
has been proved to the hilt since, that the cost 
of an orderly program of public works and of 
unemployment insurance would be far less costly, 
in terms of money and in its effect upon the 
lives and happiness of the wage earners, than 
emergency relief undertaken first by private 
agencies, then by a hastily thrown together com- 
bination of private and public agencies and 
finally by public agencies almost exclusively. 

We in New York State and in the United 
States have learned our lesson by bitter and tra- 
gic experience. We have said, through our 
Legislature and through the Congress, we don’t 


propose to have repetitions of 1929, ’30, ’31 and J 


°32. We have acted on the principle that the 


security of the wage earners of this State and J 
Nation and their families are a prime public | 


concern and as such cannot be left to industry 
and trade, whose first concern in a highly com- 
petitive market is in keeping out of the red. By 
the terms of the State Unemployment Insurance 


Act and the Federal Social Security Act, we have § 
said what we propose to save in an orderly man- § 


ner against periodic onsets of depression and 


hard times. These savings paid into the unem- | 
ployment insurance funds in the form of em- 
ployer contributions in amounts equal to 1 per § 


cent of payrolls in 1936, 2 per cent of payrolls 


in 1937 and 3 per cent thereafter are to be paid § 


out to eligible unemployed workers promptly, as 
a right rather than as an act of charity, starting 
January 1, 1938, after funds have been accu- 
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mulated. As wage earners become unemployed, 
instead of being taken out of the market for the 
necessities of life, within a few days or weeks 
after their discharge, they will continue to re- 
ceive money and therefore to support the market 
for consumer goods and services, and, conse- 
quently, the level of employment. 

It is estimated that employers in this State will 
contribute $30,000,000 to the unemployment 
insurance fund in 1936 and $60,000,000 in 
1937, so that a fund of $90,000,000 will be on 
hand when the paymert of unemployment bene- 
fits is to begin January 1, 1938. Thereafter, the 
present Act provides for the accumulation of 
about $90,000,000 annually for the payment of 
unemployment benefits. These estimates are 
based on the present rate of industrial activity. 

As I stated at the legislative hearing on the 
Byrne-Killgrew Unemployment Insurance _ bill 
last March, the New York State Law is a con- 
servative and modest beginning. It is the very 
least, in my opinion, that the State can consci- 
entiously offer to the wage earners. 

Summarizing, the law provides for the pay- 
ment of benefits to eligible unemployed wage- 
earners of 50 per cent of their normal wages, up 
to $15 per week and not less than $5 per week, 
in the raito of one week of benefits to each 15 
days of employment within the preceding 12 
months, up to a maximum of 16 weeks of bene- 
fits in any year. To become eligible, an employee 
must have been employed by an employer of 
four or more persons at least 90 days in the 
preceding 12 months or 130 days in the preced- 
ing 24 months. All manual workers, except 
farm labor, public employees and employees of 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary or educa- 
tional organizations not operated for the profit 
of any private individual, are eligible to benefits. 
Non-manual employees earning at the rate of 
not more than $50 weekly or $2,500 annually 
are eligible with the same exemptions and con- 
ditions. 

At a maximum payment of $15 weekly for 
the maximum period of 16 weeks, the money to, 
be collected under this law would provide bene- 
fits for more than 350,000 eligible unemployed, 
allowing for administrative and other expenses. 
In practice, of course, a large proportion of the 
cligible unemployed will receive neither the 
maximum weekly benefits nor benefits for the 
maximum period. The average weekly wage is 
probably between $22 and $25, making an 
average unemployment benefit of from $11 to 
12.50. The fund’s annual income of approxi- 
mately $90,000,000 therefore will provide a 
measure of security for perhaps 700,000 to 


1,000,000 wage earners who may be unem- 
ployed for varying periods during each year 
after January 1, 1938. 

It may be worth while to emphasize again that 
the Unemployment Insurance Act is not, and 
was not intended to be, a solution for existing 
unemployment nor a complete guarantee against 
unemployment in the future. Unemployment 
now existing in this State, which has driven 
550,000 families to the relief rolls, at a total 
annual cost of $313,000,000 for public relief of 
all sorts, is the penalty which we are paying for 
our past sins of omission and commission. 

A sound system of unemployment insurance 
must be set up on some sound basis. An orderly 
method of accumulating a fund from which to 
pay benefits must be adhered to. It is impossi- 
ble to set up a system of unemployment insur- 
ance and immediately load it with the accumu- 
lated weight of existing unemployment. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act will grad- 
ually, over a period of several years, take over 
a large part of the burden of unemployment 
which occurs after the law has come into full 
operation. It would be brutally unjust to those 
now unemployed and extremely shortsighted to 
confuse a long range unemployment insurance 
law with the immediate and pressing problem of 
unemployment relief which must continue to be 
handled by existing relief and public works 
agencies. What we are doing now is to build, 
slowly and firmly, a permanent safeguard against 
suffering and loss due to unemployment in the 
future, while at the same time continuing our 
efforts to get those now unemployed back to 
work and to maintain them until they are again 
employed. Again I repeat unemployment in- 
surance is slow, gradual in its application and 
permanent; unemployment relief is the imme- 
diate answer to a pressing emergency and, it is 
hoped, temporary in its present magnitude. 

Limited as the unemployment insurance plan 
is, it is of tremendous historic and immediate 
practical importance because it embodies for the 
first time a recognition and statement of the re- 
sponsibility of society and industry for the se- 
curity of the wage earner. It recognizes that 
industry is responsible for unemployment and 
its prevention. 

The Federal Social Security Act and the New 
York State Unemployment Insurance Law are 
innovations in social and economic security only 
insofar as their scope is tremendously greater than 
that of any previous application of the same 
underlying principles. In greater or less degree 
we have the same thought behind old-age pen- 
sions, sick benefits, workmen’s compensation and 
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unemployment benefits, which in one form or 
another have obtained in industry throughout 
its history, being applied by trade guilds, labor 
unions, corporations, societies and communities. 
Before the industrial age we find the same prin- 
ciple of providing security but for privileged 
individuals and classes through monarchical, 
feudal and religious institutions. And so on 
back to the dawn of history we may trace the 
principle of protecting the dependent person 
applied in restricted manner. 

The unemployment insurance laws make a 
broadly humanitarian approach to the principle 
of economic and social security, saying in effect, 
not as in the past that protection is for the privi- 
leged few favored by a ruling class, or a religious, 
social, economic, labor or industrial organization, 
or a social colony, but that in this industrial 
world of today industry exists for the benefit of 
all humanity and that humanity is not to be 
subverted in a mistaken and futile attempt to 
benefit industry. 

Carrying this principle to its logical conclu- 
sion, every one engaged in industry of all kinds, 
engaged in any pursuit upon which he depended 
for a livelihood, should be provided with eco- 
nomic security insurance. In an ideal social 
organization, this doubtless would be true. But 
we are faced with practical problems and we do 
not have an ideal social order, nor do we expect 
to create one overnight. If improvement is to 
be effected, a beginning must be made some- 
where. When we examine the myriad details 
involved in administration of even this single 
phase of security legislation, unemployment in- 
surance, we may believe that for a beginning we 
have bitten off a generous mouthful. 

The New York State law requires that all 
employer contributions shall be paid into an 
exclusive State pool fund from which all bene- 


fits are to be paid. The importance of tis 
exclusive State pool will be discussed in mcre 
detail in subsequent talks. At this time may I 
say that in my opinion this principle is vital to 
the successful operation of any genuine unein- 
ployment insurance plan. To segregate employer 
contributions in company or industry reserves is 
simply to provide the strongest protection where 
it is least needed and the weakest protection to 
those industries and plants which, from tie 
employment point of view, are the most hazar- 
dous. 

The necessity for the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act has been simply and clearly written 
into the text of the law itself. The opening dec- 
laration of public policy reads: 

“As a guide to the interpretation and application of 
this article, the public policy of this state is declared to 
be as follows: Economic insecurity due to unemploy- 
ment is a serious menace to the health, welfare and 
morals of the people of this state. Involuntary unem- 
ployment is therefore a subject of general interest and 
concern which requires appropriate action by the legis- 
lature to prevent its spread and to lighten its burden 
which now so often falls with crushing force upon the 
unemployed worker and his family. After searching ex- 
amination of the effects of widespread unemployment 
within the state, the joint legislative committee on un- 
employment ... has reported to the legislature that ‘the 
problem of unemployment can better be met by the 
so-called compulsory unemployment insurance plan than 
it is now handled by the barren actualities of poor relief 
assistance backed by compulsory contribution through 
taxation. Once the facts are apprehended this conclu- 
sion is precipitated with the certainty of a chemical 
reaction.” Taking into account the report of its own 
committee, together with facts tending to support it 
which are matters of common knowledge, the legislature 
therefore declares that in its considered judgment the 
public good and well-being of the wage earners of this 
state require the enactment of this measure for the com- 
pulsory setting aside of financial reserves for the benefit 
of persons unemployed through no fault of their own.” 


Lines To An Old Love 


By DOROTHY LITTLEWORT 


bring back yesterday. Bring back the bloom 
Of last years Roses or the Eerie Light 
Of that blue star that lit the West last night. 
Go beat upon the door of the dusty tomb 
And call up Beatrice or thrust the breath 
Back into Helen’s throat to baffle death. 
These tasks performed, your arts may also bring 
The love we knew two years ago last Spring. 
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French Colonization « « » » 


What It Might Have Been 


@ By RENE MARAN 


HERE are times when exterior circum- 

stances oblige peoples and nations to take 

their bearings. We are living at present 
during one of these times. It is necessary to sec 
clearly before one’s self as well as within one’s 
self. Consequently, necessity demands that we 
declare, by way of a beginning, that republican 
France, in reference to its colonial policy can not 
lay claim to any superiority over the policy of 
the monarchy. 

Republican France, whether one wishes it or 
not, has never had a definite colonial policy. The 
monarchy does not seem to have had one either. 
If France seems to have one today it is miserly 
or limited to short periods and does not arise 
from its original ideals. 

It was, however, to her interest to persevere 
along the route that the revolutions of 1789 
and 1848 had opened to her. She had all to 
gain by so doing and nothing to lose. 

The peoples of colour had built the habit cl 
counting, at least, on her moral support. She 
might have been able to become the master of 
the world by relying on their faith in her. France 
has unfortunately not attempted to exploit the 
spirituality that she had created. The Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict proves this conspicuously. 

Her direct rivals, naturally, have not had any- 
thing more pressing to do than to profit by her 
insolvency. They reproach her not only for not 
having carried out well the mission that she was 
flattering herself to fill originally, but above all 
for having drawn from their immemorial 
lethargy, races who only asked to be allowed to 
pursue in peace their hereditary hibernating 
slumber. 

France is the second of the great colonial na- 
tions of the globe. Her overseas possessions cover 
more than three million square miles and are 
inhabited by nearly sixty millions of peoples of 
all races. 

It is in her colonies that the natives, having 
the same rights and the same duties as the Euro- 
pean, go hand in hand with the latter. 

These departments of exterior France consti- 
tute, to the eyes of the Anglo-Saxons and also a 
good number of colonial Frenchmen, venomous 
racial hot beds that the Aryan civilization of pure 
blood ought to suppress as quickly as possible. 

Sut France is a nation with a deficient birth 
ra‘ec and has neither the merchant marine nor 
the war fleet, nor the air squadrons that should 
be necessary for her colonies. 


Rene Maran is the author of 'Batouala,"’ win- 
ner of the Goncourt prize in 1921, Paris, 
France. This article was translated from the 
French by Francis Hammond. 


In the mean time the foreigner invests meth- 
odically his capital in most of the great territories 
where the French flag flies. 

Meanwhile, under the impulsion of Pope Pius 
XI, the church hurries slowly, being eternal, sure 
that one day she will succeed in integrating the 
peoples of colour into the Christian Fatherland 
one and universal, to intensify progressively their 
evangelisation. 

Never-the-less, here and there, one hypocriti- 
cally refuses in the name of the supremacy of 
the white race, to admit that France might be 
able one day, to ask the coloured races in the 
name of loyalism to furnish her a part of the 
contingents which she has need of to secure her 
security and to permit her to defend to the best 
of her ability a civilization which is devouring 
itself. 

What has been done up to the present to dis- 
courage the foreigner in his intentions and ma- 
neuvres? What has been done to instigate a 
clear policy, courageous, personal, national, and 
since it is a question for France, largely human, 
to say the most, a policy essentially French, at 
the same time, farsighted and without racial 
prejudices ? 

Absolutely nothing. 

Every political negligence carries with it its 
punishment. That which should have happened 
is about to be realized. Henceforth one holds 
France in suspicion concerning colonial matters. 
That is the result of her evasions and her scru- 
ples, her forsakings, her denials and her faint- 
heartedness. She has not known or has not wished 
to choose between the different colonial doctrines 
which have been offered to her. Also, far from 
taking into consideration the constant humane 
attitude which she maintains in this dominion, 
her perpetual adversaries are now seeking in 
every manner to dispossess her of the lands for 
which she has paid with her blood and made 
rich by her labor. 

Ominous events are fermenting. The majority 
of the colonized countries are in full budding. 
One can only notice it but not without regret 
that France by the lack of a strictly republican 


colonial policy, might be perhaps about to over- 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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Third Moscow Theatre Festival » 


What Can We Learn From Russ.a}§ 


@ By ANNE COOKE 


é6 OW weary, stale, flat and unprofit- 
able” seemed to me many of the 


practises in our American theatre 
after a concentrated exposure to Moscow’s thea- 
tres. Having heard that this institution existed 
for the masses and that the sixty-four Moscow 
theatres were not sufficient to meet the demands 
of her workers, I was not surprised to have the 
mere four hundred festival visitors frequently 
lost in the vast audiences. On two different 
occasions I attempted to purchase tickets for 
plays not included in the festival schedule and 
each time learned that it was almost impossible 
to purchase seats the week of a show. From 
what I saw of workers rushing into at least six- 
teen performances, I left the country willing to 
accept their statement that 52,000 people attend 
the Moscow theatres daily. 

Each play was a great experience. I was left 
exhausted, debilitated, and wondered how actors 
could give themselves regularly to a sustained 
emotion and maintain any reserve or restraint. 
This virility and emotional force might be a 
reflection of the highly intense tempo peculiar 
to Moscow life or an expression of national tem- 
perament. I am not satisfied to leave the answer 
there, rather, I think it demonstrates their high 
belief in the seriousness of the stage. Thirty- 
seven years ago one of the co-founders of the 
Moscow Art Theatre said that acting was the 
life of the human spirit on the stage. I think 
that such sensitiveness to an art concept compels 
them to sincere and serious devotion. 

The wealth of theatre equipment and _ the 
great attention to decor and mise-en-scene make 
for completeness of spectacle. No detail which 
will increase the illusion is left unfulfilled and 
all of the color, dazzling brilliance, romance, 
and glamour absent in the streets is to be found 
in the theatre. In scene two of the opera Sadko 
great white swans floated across the silvery lake 
and as Sadko awakened resolved themselves into 
innumerable sea nymphs—nebulous, ineffable. 
In The Free Flanders, Tyl Eulenspiegel mounted 
the hill on the other side of which his father 
was being burned at the stake. The embarrassed 
crowd which had gathered there crept off the 
hillside leaving Tyl alone. Silhouetted against 
the reflection from his father’s burning body he 
stood suffering double loss of parent and of faith 
in Man. When vital acting and complete spec- 
tacle fuse to interpret the grand struggle of man 
against the powers of nature, the spectator knows 


Can the American Negro Theatre learn any 
thing from the Moscow Art Theatre? The 
Director of Dramatics at Spelman College be- 
lieves that it can. 


Katharsis and is left keenly aware of the great in- 
fluence this force can exercise. 

An outstanding feature of the theatrical an 
in the Soviet Union is the important place occu- 
pied by the theatres of the autonomous republics 
in which the plays are performed in the respec- 
tive native tongues. The State Gypsy Theatr 
in Moscow has existed just since the October 
Revolution because it has been since that event 
that this minority group has received full-fledged 
citizenship. Through their theatre the gypsies 
have been able to develop artists from the ma- 
terial which had existed for cabaret and restau- 
rant entertainment, preserve old national gyps\ 
folklore and culture, and crystallize this int 
permanent art forms. This crystallization has, 
however, retained all the primitive elements and 
abandon of the gypsies themselves. The specta- 
tor is made vitally aware of this fact in com- 
paring the actors of the gypsy theatre with thos 
of another minority group, the State Jewish The- 
atre. The history of the development of this 
theatre during the fifteen years of its existence 
should interest us and is one from which we can 
learn. The first few years were devoted to study, 
the training of actors and accumulating experi- 
ence. Only after some years did they begin pro- 
duction and then limited themselves to plays o! 
Jewish life by well known Jewish writers. 

The theatre could not content itself alone with 
themes drawn from the past. In the third period 
the theatre has been searching for new themes 
and new artistic methods. The creation of a new 
type of realistic spectacle has for the last five 
years absorbed the creative energies of the thea- 
tre. We saw their production of king Lea 
which is their first approach to the classic art 
works of the world. The Russians believe that 
the major tones of Shakespeare are consonant 
with the tone of their theatre. The robust health, 
the social optimism, the unsurpassed brilliancy of 
color, the depth and potency of psychological 
delineation, furnish them a wealth of material. 
You glean from this that Soviet drama is not 
limited to Soviet authors. The idea of the as- 
similation and critical remoulding by the prole- 
tariat of the cultural values of the past is being 
reflected in the work of their theatres. 

The fact that the State Jewish Theatre has 
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included Shakespeare this season is significant 
when considering its history. The whole piece 
could not free itself from Russia and the Yiddish 
language to speak universally to the audience. 
The very interesting contrast was afforded on 
two different occasions in the Second Moscow 
Art Theatre. In both their productions—T he 


Spanish Curate and Twelfth Night—these peo- 
ple were able to preserve the iambic pentameter 
which is typical and vital to English verse form 
and Shakespeare both in the translation and in 
the delivery of the lines. I think there is probably 
no other quality so necessary to the Shakespeare 
feeling and flavor than this respect for the poetry 
of the language. The Jewish theatre could not 
rise above their own lingual rhythms and ca- 
dences; it was there that they lost Lear. The 
Moscow Art group were so facile with their 
handling of their slavic language that the con- 
trary rhythm and accent of the English verse 
were magnificently transmitted. At that point 
alone I think they showed remarkable artistry. 
In addition to that they caught and diffused 
English wit with a spirit and elan that made the 
broad humor of the sixteenth century glow with 
reality. 

The poignancy of this observation raised an- 
other question which I first considered when I 
saw the Oberammergau Passion Play, namely: 
is comprehension of the spoken word necessary 
to a complete understanding of the spirit and 
meaning of an author? 

When great drama is creatively acted and 
actors are keenly alive each minute, then 
thoughts and emotions come to the spectator 
through the human body which speaks a uni- 
versal language, the pitch and tone quality of 
the voice and the rhythm and cadence of the 
language. To fol- 
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with what I know of it here. Irrespective of the 
obvious differences between our heritages, there 
is much that should hold our attention. The 
strength of the Russian theatre rests largely in 
the fact that it has a great national ideal which 
gives unity and direction to its activity. The 
Russians believe in something. Time and again 
I heard expressions similar to this I quote from 
Y. Soboler : 

“The Soviet theatre is striving for profound 
idealogical content and for serious idealogical 
sentiment. Socialist realism, the school to which 
all our theatres belong, means the portraying of 
the whole of our life in drama. It does not mean 
that we want all of our theatres to adhere to a 
pattern, even one of highest quality. Socialist 
realism is the platform on which the artistic dif- 
ferentiation of our theatres must take place.” 

Looking toward a Negro theatre, it seems to 
me incontrovertible that the future Negro theatre 
will be as amorphous as that of the past until 
we as a theatre group establish a point of view, 
develop a philosophy of the theatre arts in which 
we heartily believe and to which we can con- 
secrate ourselves. We must find both an idea and 
an ideal without which there can be no perman- 
ence nor significance to our work. We are a 
theatre group without any single, far-reaching 
philosophy. The spurious and abortive efforts of 
small groups and even of fine individual actors 
bespeak this. 

The slow, studied growth of the Jewish Thea- 
tre should make us recognize two additional 
facts: 

One, the building of any theatre of lasting 
value is slow and requires intelligent organiza- 
tion. Its inception must be small and its growth 
demands a long period of serious study, training 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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The Russian 
theatre permits 
no dilletanteism 
and therefore 
challenges the se- 
riousness of the 
outsider who pro- 
fesses interest in 
that art endeavor. 
As an American, 
I found myself 
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Book Reviews 


GOD SHAKES CREATION. By David Cohn. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1935. $3.50. 


hana COHN was born on the Mississippi Delta, 

spent twenty years in the North, and returned 
to the scenes of his childhood. “God Shakes 
Creation” is a poetic and highly romanticized account 
of his observations on the relationship of Negroes and 
whites in the Mississippi Delta. The book quite defin- 
itely estab ishes the fact that Mr. Cohn should never 
have left the Delta. Mississippi needs him -—— has 
needed him during his absence to refute the base canards 
that have been going the rounds, stating that there is 
want, misery, racial hatred and unbearable human ex- 
ploifation in the Delta — stronghold of the Bourbon 
South. 

To dispel these impressions, Mr. Cohn has devoted 
the two hundred and ninety-nine pages of this, his 
labor of love. He discusses lynching and the share- 
cropper system. He discourses upon the hopeless im- 
providence and unbridled sex habits of Negroes. He 
applauds the kindly, affectionate regard that Delta 
whites have for “their” Negroes and the bond of deep 
understanding that exists between the two races, so 
long as it is not disturbed by the meddlesome activities 
of “government furriners.” To Mr. Cohn the share- 
cropper system is a God-inspired invention of the planter 
class whereby industrious Negroes are assured of success 
and only the lazy and thriftless suffer, even these latter 
being maintained in happy dependency by their over- 
patient landlords. He deplores lynching, but feels that 
after all lynchings are caused by the Negroes themselves. 
Negroes are “sexually comp’etely free and untrammeled,” 
to the constant terror of Delta white chivalry, and 
lynchings are excesses which grow “out of this horror 
at the sexual approach of a Negro man to a white wo- 
man, out of this vague and growing dread.” 

There is never a question as to where Mr. Cohn’s 
loyalties are fixed. He is enthusiastically and for all 
time on the side of the existing system. Thus, to him, 
a twenty percent interest rate charged by landlords 
to sharecroppers on crop liens is not exorbitant in view 
of the risks run. The author indignantly denies the 
charge that many land ords cheat their ignorant croppers. 
On the contrary, the landlords “out of reasons of re- 
ligion, paternalism and affection feel a deep interest in 
the welfare of the Negroes on their plantations and are 
strongly affected when croppers do not treat them with 
the fairness with which they (the croppers) are treated. 
. . . Slowly, painfully and surely their minds are being 
drained of tenderness and kindliness towards the Negro, 
to be replaced by that detachment which measures al! 
effort in terms of dollars expended and services received, 
quite oblivious of the human values involved.” 

The reviewer is tempted to go on indefinitely with 
quotations similar to the above, which may be picked 
out of the book at random to illustrate the amazing 
naivete of its author and the bewildering confusion that 
exists in his mind. Mr. Cohn’s approach to his subject 
is compounded of a mixture of economics of 1910, Chris- 
tianity of 1780, anthropology of the nineteenth century 
and a smug complacency which is eternal through all 


« 
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ages. To him, the finest traditions of the Od Sou h 
and the greatest hope for the New lie in the plantation 
class of the Delta, whose passing he bemoans. He 5 
apprehensive over the growing emergence of the Miss:,- 
sippi poor white toward control of state government, 
and he feels that the Negro’s only hope lies in the pc-- 
petuation of the aristocratic planter class with its trad 
tions of “noblesse oblige.’ Typical of this class, we 
assume, is the Delta physician whom the author describ s 
as “gentle, kindly and well-loved,” who “can always be 
depended upon to take a hand in a lynching party when 
a Negro is guilty of a sexual attack upon a white 


woman.” 

But, enough of quotations, for, after all, the book 
brings nothing of value to any thoughtfu! reader except 
to present the traditional mental stereotype of the white 
southerner who “knows and loves Negroes.” Nowhere 
does Mr. Cohn discuss the problems, the misery nad the 
degradation of white sharecroppers so closely akin to 
the problems of the Negro. In fact, he quite complete y 
ignores the existence of such a class, except for referrirg 
to poor whites as the Negro’s bitterest and most dan- 
gerous foes. He states that he has talked intimate!y 
with all groups of Negroes and whites, but evidently 
none of them told him of the Southern Farm Tenants’ 
Union or the Sharecroppers Union composed of poor 
white and Negro sharecroppers; for the book fails to 
mention either of these unions which are such remark- 
able demonstrations of the approaching solidarity be- 
tween workers of both races in the New South. Mr. 
Cohn has evidently read of slave trading, but he knows 
nothing of the economics of cotton culture. He _ has 
been satisfied to retail the gossip which he has gathered 
at the shacks of Negro cotton pickers and on the veran- 
das of his planter friends where he sipped, we suppose, 
mint ju'eps and talked about “the Negro’s place in the 
South.” 

Mr. Cohn is not an established writer. He is former 
manager of a department store in New Orleans. ‘God 
Shakes Creation” is his first book, and its bewildering 
contradictions are somewhat explained by the publishers’ 
blurb which states that the book was written while the 
author was convalescing from pneumonia. This reviewer 
wonders if it is not possible that the publishers’ chron- 
ology is faulty and that the book was really written 
during the highest fever of Mr. Cohn’s illness. 

LESTER B. GRANGER. 
ARAMINTA, by Eva Knox Evans. Illustrated by 

Erick Berry. Milton, Balch and Co. $2.00. (For 

children from six to eight years.} 


: ee book is about the good times Araminta had when 
she went down South to visit her gran’ma in the 
country near Tuskegee. Gran’pa was there too, and a boy 
named John George Jerome Anthony, whom Araminta 
called Tony for short. Besides, there was a mule named 
Maude, a pig that ran away, Mr. Bigglesby Bug, and 
Goat, whom Santa Claus left out in the stable by mis- 
take. 
Araminta grew to like the country. She learned that 
you have to find things for yourself there—water in 
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well instead of a faucet, food in the garden instead 


the 
of she grocery, and clay in the creck instead of the 
toyshop. She went barefoot, and she rode to Sunday 


Schoo! in a wagon. Once she started to step on a green 
rock that turned out to be a terrapin—-but she didn’t 
know it was a terrapin until later, when Jerome Anthony 
told her. 

Perhaps the most fun that Araminta had was trim- 
ming the Christmas tree. There wasn’t a store in the 
country where you could buy trimmings, so Araminta 
painted some magnolia pods and pine cones, and Gran’ina 
made popcorn strings, and they decorated the tree 
beautifully with those. 

Eva Knox Evans, the publishers tell us, wrote Ara- 
minta from her thorough knowledge of the farm life 
of southern Negroes. But, were it not for the il ustra- 
tions, we should hard y know that the people in the 
book belong to any particular race. Perhaps the absence 
of dialect and other distinguishing features is due to 
the author’s aim to write about Negroes without carica- 
ture. If so, this aim seems to have defeated itself, to a 
certain extent. It is true that there is no caricature in 
the book, but there is also very little that can be co>- 
sidered especially typical of Negro rural life in the Sout’; 

Nevertheless, Araminta, written with simplicity, hu- 
mor, and sincerity, is certainly a book which wi] appeal 
to all children, whether they read it themselves, o1 
listen as the series of narratives is read aloud to th 
The illustrations, which are by the well-known artist, 
Erick Berry, are particularly attractive, and the boo 
as a whole will make a p'easing addition to any small 


p sons library 


LOIS TAYLOR 


DEEP RIVER: DEEPER SEA 
(Continued from Page 43) 


in Africa, doors closed to missionaries, traders, 
government agents and even canny anthropolo- 
gists. And so, natives, chiefs, fetish priests, 
colonial society, high, low and middle-rank, 
townsmen, coastmen, hinterlanders all flit gra- 
phically across Mr. Gorer’s diary pages with a 
life-like vividness and candid reality. Of course, 
all praise to Mr. Gorer’s own temperamental 
equipment, sensitiveness, amazing candor, free- 
dom from prejudice of civilization and color 
many who have immunity from one of these 
are chronic victims of the other), and a con- 
tagious power of description ; but with all these, 
he could have forgotten the magic open sesame 
of an African friend and sponsor. He magna- 
nimously admits this, so there is little virtue in 
calling attention to it, except to praise the book, 
which I do in everything but its pessimistic con- 
clusions,—and this only because Africa has sur- 
vived so much that it seems likely that she will 
survive even the modern plagues of imperialistic 
exploitation. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO 
CHILD 


(Continued from Page 41) 


cation through the medium of the press and 
general literature, are all values to be utilized. 
If a practical example would be useful, one 
only needs note the influence of the Negro press, 
upon Negro mobility, cosmopolitanism, literacy 
and general race consciousness. 

It is inevitable that any break in control of 
the primary family group will make for diffi- 
culties in the relationship of children and their 
parents. This is a common problem in immi- 
grant families. There is both an opportunity 
and an obligation in Negro education to provide 
some safeguards against this disorganization and, 
if possible, to draw some values from the situa- 
tion. In several experiments in this problem 
the possibility of certain values has been re- 
vealed. The Rosenwald Fund is sponsoring a 
rural education experiment which involves, 
among other things, the observation of simple 
rural habits and tendencies. In the report of 
one of the selected teacher-observers, is the in- 


teresting comment of a family head: 

“My girl is sure sorry school closed. The children 
sure like it. You ought to hear when they come 
home, trying to talk right. They got us trying to 
talk. I tells "em to go on and let me alone. 
It ain't no need of my trying. I wants them to 


get it.” 


The point is that the children were taking 
on a new prestige value under careful educa- 
tion, and the parents, whether consciously or 
not, were being carried along by the children. 

The school is a unifying agency in the com- 
munity and as such has an extremely important 
role. No country better illustrates this possibility 
than Mexico, although the problems are some- 
what different on the surface. In the American 
setting, the Negro is not so much an ethnic unit 
as he is the product of the minds of the various 
communities. The common thread of relation- 
ship of Negroes between all levels of the culture 
has been the consciousness of common status. 
The school is the natural agency for controlled 
re-orientation to new values. Anyone who has 
taught in a Negro school knows the wide un- 
congeniality of the various backgrounds of Ne- 
groes who are forced together by the circum- 
stance of race status. This problem, in wise 
hands, can become a rich opportunity. 

When this acculturation is analyzed it be- 
comes very largely a matter of the sloughing 
off of old and acquiring of new culture traits. 
It is not inconceivable that the function of Ne- 
gro education could be that of putting order 
and meaning and design into the selection of 
these new traits. 
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Survey of the Month« « « « 


Honors 

E. Simms Campbell, young Negro artist of New York 
City, has been awarded the $1,000.00 prize for the best 
cartoon submitted on the subject of Taxes in a nation- 
wide competition conducted by the Hearst Newspapers 
King Features Syndicate. E. Simms Campbell during 
the past five years has won merited recognition by his 
amazing ability as a cartoonist and illustrator. His work 
currently appears in Esquire and his work has appeared 
in Life, Judge, College Humor, The Daily Mirror, The 
Saturday Evening Post and Opportunity, as well as in a 
number of magazines and newspapers published in 
Europe. A biographical sketch of Campbell, written by 
the editor of Opportunity, was published in the March, 
1932 issue of Opportunity in the Color Line Series. 

E. Simms Campbell's cartoon, Taxes, appeared in all 
the Hearst newspapers Sunday, January 26, or the fol- 
iowing day, Monday, January 27. The competition was 
open to all cartoonists, amateur or professional, and there 
were in excess of 10,000 total entries, including the best 
cartoonists in America. 


* * 


Mrs. Laura Knight Jackson, teacher in the Jackson 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been awarded the first 
prize of $250.00 for the best essay on “The Teaching of 
Modern History and Current Events,” in a competition 
sponsored by the magazine Current Events. Mrs. Turner 
received her A.B. from the University of Cincinnati at 
the age of 18 and her master’s degree in English at the 
age of 19. Her mother, Mrs. Laura Knight, is assistant 
principal of the Jackson school where Mrs. Jackson is a 


teacher. 
* * 


Dr. Peter Marshall Murray, former assistant surgeon 
in chief, Freedmen’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., and at 
present visiting gynecologist at Harlem Hospital, has 
been elected to membership in the New York Academy of 
Medicine. Dr. Murray is the first physician of color to 
be elected to this body. He was born in Houma, Louisi- 
ana, educated in New Orleans University, and received 
his medical training at Howard University School of 
Medicine. Dr. Murray has also done graduate study in 
gynecology at the New York Post Graduate School and 
Hospital, Columbia, New York University, and Bellevue 
Medical School. He is a diplomate of the American 
Board of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 

* 


Publications 


In Chemical Reviews for December, 1935 there was 
published “The Friedel-Crafts Synthesis,’ a complete 
survey of the work done in this field since 1877, by 
Nathaniel O. Calloway, Ph. D., head of the department 
of chemistry, Tuskegee Institute. The article, 65 pages 
in length, was solicited by the editor of Chemical Re- 
views, and Dr. Calloway is the first Negro chemist to 
receive such an honor. Dr. Calloway was for two years 
Research scholar in chemistry at Iowa State College and 
for one year was lecture demonstrator. He received his 


B.S. in chemistry in 1930 and his Ph.D. from Iowa a 
1933. 


* * 


Attorney George M. Johnson of Berkeley, Californi ., 
recently had published in the University of California 
Law Review an article, “State Sales Taxes and the Com- 
merce Clause.” Of Attorney Johnson's article, the / 
corder, daily law journal of San Francisco, says: 

“The January issue of the California Law Review 

is of special interest to lawyers interested in taxation. 

George M. Johnson in a leading article, ‘State Sales 

Taxes and the Commerce Clause,’ thoroughly dis- 

cusses the limitations on state taxation of inter- 

state sales.” 

Mr. Johnson was graduated from the University of 
California Law School in 1929 and the following yea: 
was the recipient of the Sheffield-Sanborn Scholarship 
for post graduate study of Jurisprudence. At present 
he is Assistant Tax Counsel to the California State 


Board of Equalization. 


Urban League 

The Springfield Urban League, William Ashby, execu- 
tive secretary, has acquired its own property. 

It consists of an area two blocks long and one block 
wide, and is located near the heart of the city. There is 
space sufficient for a large recreation field. On the prop- 
erty are two brick buildings. Mrs. Logan Hay, member 
of the Executive Board of the Springfield Urban League, 
made an initial gift of one thousand dollars towards 
the purchase price. 

The League expects to remodel and redecorate the 


buildings in the spring. 


At the annual dinner meeting of the Detroit Urban 
League, John C. Dancy, secretary of the League, review- 
ing the history of the local League for the past 20 years, 
listed some of the accomplishments as follows: 

“In 1919 alone, twenty thousand Negroes migrated to 
Detroit, and during the same year, the Urban League 
found employment for nineteen thousand of that num- 
ber.” 

“In 1920 the branch obtained jobs for 11,000 men.” 

In 1935 this “ organization supplied service of various 
kinds to seventeen thousand colored Detroiters.” 

“In 1919, a community center was organized 
with a baby clinic under the direction of the Board of 
Health. During its sixteen years this clinic has 
cared for more than 20,000 babies and little children, 
and has also served as a mecting place for boys’ and 
girls’ clubs. 

Besides the valuable industrial contribution of this 
branch, “it has formed and maintained training classes, 
recreation programs and other health promotional ef- 
forts.” 

Over 300 citizens of both races, representing social, 
civic and political leadership, attended the meeting. 

* * 

Although there is no Urban League branch in Atlan- 

tic City, New Jersey, the 25th Anniversary of the found- 
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ing of the National Urban League was celebrated by a 
huge mass meeting on January 23 in that city. Various 
organizations participated as follows: Atlantic City 
Study Center; Northside Board of Trade; Atlantic City 
Medical Association; Branch No. 1, Y.W.C.A.; Alumni 
Associates A.C.H.S.; Business and Professional Women 
of New Jersey; Ne Plus Ultra Charity Club; New Jer- 
sey Avenue Parent-Teachers Association ; Allied North- 
side Republican Clubs and the Ocean Temple Daughter 
Elks 

Dr. Stanley Lucas presided at the meeting, which was 
attended by representative citizens of both races. The 
committee of arrangements consisted of the following: 
Dr. Albert A. Forsythe, general chairman; Miss Clarice 
Barnes, secretary. Important committee chairmen were: 
Mrs. Lenore Scott, program; Rodolphus Tabb, finance ; 
Mrs. Emma K. Cardwell, publicity, and T. Montgomery 
Gregory, special arrangements. 


Civil Rights 

A writ of mandamus ordering the University of Mary- 
land to admit Donald G. Murray as a student at the 
University Law School was affirmed by the Maryland 
Court of Appeals. The Appellate Court upheld the writ 
issued by the City Court of Baltimore. 

The case was brought into the courts through the 
N.A.A.C.P. by its counsel, Charles H. Houston, as part 
of a comprehensive and sustained effort to secure equal 
educational opportunity for Negro citizens in the southern 
and border states. 

Donald Murray has attended the law classes at Mary- 
land University while the case has been in the courts 


without untoward incident. 


* * 
Medicine 
The Manhattan Medical Society of New York City has 
released for publication its Pamphlet Number 3 -—— a 


resume of the work of this society since its inception. 
The publication has been compiled by Dr. Ernest Alex- 
ander, visiting dermatologist of Harlem Hospital. A 
leader in the fight against segregated hospitals and medi- 
cal training for Negro students, the pamphlet reveals a 
history of consistent opposition to all efforts to stigma- 
tize the Negro in the medical profession by segregation 
and discrimination. 

The Executive Committee of the Manhattan Medical 
Society is composed of the following: Dr. Aaron L. 
McGhee, president; Dr. Harold L. Ellis, vice president ; 
Dr. W. A, Freeman, secretary ; Dr. Lowell C. Wormley, 
treasurer; Dr. Ernest R. Alexander, chairman, Dr. 
Robert S. Wilkinson, Dr. James L. Wilson, Dr. Louis 
T. Wright and Dr. Ralph H. Young. 


* * 


Race Relations 

Four public conferences, a study and discussion class 
on race relations and a race fellowship meeting are in- 
cluded in the race amity program adopted by the New 
York Baha’i Assembly for 1935-1936. Among the speak- 
ers to take part in the public meetings are Mountfort 
Mills, Mrs. Bishop Lewis, Elmer Carter, J. A. Rogers, 
Dr. Genevieve Coy, Mrs. M. B. Trotman, Mrs. Elsa 
Blakeley and Horace Holly. The study class, to be held 
on five successive Wednesday evenings beginning No- 
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vember 20, will be conducted by Dr. Genevieve Coy. 
The program is in charge of a Race Amity Committee 
whose members are: Mrs. Daisy Smyth, Wesley Bas- 
tedo, Mrs. Bishop Lewis, Horace Holley, Juliet Thomp- 
son, Dudley Blakeley and Dorothy Champ. 


Urban League Fellowships 

The National Urban League announces its annual 
competitive examination for Fellowships in social work 
for colored students. Applicants must be graduates 
of or candidates for graduation from accredited colleges. 
Successful candidates will receive tuition and monthly 
stipends valued together at approximately $1,000 for the 
school year. 

Some of the schools to which League Fellows have 
been assigned are the New York School of Social Work, 
the Graduate School for Social Administration of the 
University of Chicago, Bryn Mawr College and the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Applications must be filed before March 1, 1936 on 
forms furnished by the National Urban League which 
may be secured by writing to T. Arnold Hill, Acting 
Executive Secretary, 1133 Broadway, Room 826, New 
York City. The examination will be held later in 
March. e 
WPA 

The first production of the Harlem Theatre Project 
under the WPA will be Frank Wilson’s “Walk To- 
gether Children,” which will have its opening perform- 
ance February 4 at the Lafayette Theatre. John House- 
man is director of the Harlem WPA Theatre and is 
assisted by such well known figures as Rose McClendon, 
now unfortunately ill, Joe Jordan, Eubie Blake, Edna 
Thomas and scores of others. The Harlem Theatre 
Project was sponsored by the New York Urban League. 


* 


THIRD MOSCOW THEATRE FESTIVAL 
(Continued from Page 55) 

and apprenticeship. The art of the actor is never 
complete and finished ; when it is, so is the actor. 

Two, the Americans who have told us that 
Negroes just naturally act and sing have done 
much to keep us from a deserved achievement. 
If the thetare is an expression of a fine art, it 
then presupposes laws and the observation of 
peculiar techniques. Until we demand fine, thor- 
ough training for our rich, natural gifts and 
until we can provide diversified theatre experi- 
ences for these, there can be no Negro theatre. 


FRENCH COLONIZATION 
(Continued from Page 57) 
look an opportunity that she will probably never 
find again. 

But if she had not renounced so soon her mis- 
sion, the races of colour whom she would have 
emancipated or whose liberty she would have 
favored, would have made it a duty, once the 
hour of danger had come, to coalesce throughout 
the entire world against her aggressors, either to 
assist her in her victory, or to bury themselves 
with her in her defeat. 


OPPORTUNITY—JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


the UNDERTOW! 


2,117,000 NEGROES ON RELIEF IN 1933 
3,300,000 Negroes on Relief in 1935 


While America forges ahead to economic recovery, dangerous social 
forces create an undertow that threatens to drag backward toward 
marginal existence one-tenth of the nation’s population — its 


12,000,000 Negro citizens. 


Thirty-seven organizations affiliated with the National Urban 
League, staffed by trained executives and guided by interracial 
boards of public-spirited citizens, are helping Negroes to fight the 


undertow. 


SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL LEAGUE 


Akron, Ohio: 


ASSOCIATION FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson, Exec. Sec’y. 


Albany, New York: 


ALBANY INTERRACIAL COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec’y. 


Asbury Park, New Jersey: 


ASBURY PARK URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Sylvan Avenue 
Paul G. Prayer, Exec. Sec’y. 


Atlanta, Georgia: 


ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
250 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Reginald A. Johnson, Exec. Sec’y. 


Boston, Massachusetts : 


BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
Whittier Street Health Unit 
22 Whittier Street 
George W. Goodman, Exec. Sec’y. 


Brooklyn, New York: 


BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Place 
Robert 7. Elzy, Exec. Sec’y. 


Chicago, Illinois: 


CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y. 
leveland, Ohio: 
THE NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
2554 East 40th Street 
William R. Conners, Exec. Sec’y. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana: 


WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
Edgar Unthank, Exec. Sec’y. 


Lincoln, Nebraska: 


LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2001 “U” Street 
Millard T. Woods, Exec. Sec’y. 


Los Ange’es, California: 


LOS ANGELES URBAN LEAGUE 
2502 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covignton, Exec. Sec’y. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 


MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 


904 W. Vine Street 


William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y. 


New York City: 


NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 


202 West 136th Street 


james H. Hubert, Exec 


Newark, New Jersey: 


Direct 


NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 


58 W. Market Street 


Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y. 


Omaha, Nebraska: 


OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 


2213 Lake Street 


Bernard E. Squires, Exec. Sec’y. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 


ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 


1434 Lombard Street 


Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


URBAN LEAGUE OF PITTSBURGH 


+3 Fernando Street 


R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y. 


Richmond, Virginia: 


RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
2 West Marshall Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y. 


St. Louis, Missouri: 


URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 


2947 De mar Boulevard 


john T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y. 


St. Paul, Minn.: 


TWIN-CITY URBAN LEAGUE 
10 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 
419 Wabasha Street, St. Paul 
Charles W. Washington, Exec. Sec’y. 


Tampa, Florida: 


TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 


1602 Pierce Street 


Cyrus T. Greene, Exec. Sec’y. 


Warren, Ohio: 


WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 


727 South Park Avenue 


john M. Ragland, Acting Exec. Sec’y. 


Waterbury, Connecticut: 


PEARL STREET COMMUNITY CENTER 


81 Pearl Street 


Mrs. Leila T. Alexander, Director 
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